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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sketches of the Court of England: Horace 

Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann. 

3 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Bentley. 
Few writers have afforded the world more en- 
tertainment than Horace Walpole; so much 
indeed, that we might well imagine the mine, 
however rich, to have been exhausted. How 
delightfully we are disappointed! The present 
work, for an abundance of wit, of anecdote, of 
historical and political information, and of every 
thing which can render a publication of its 
kind equally valuable and lively, is, we had 
almost said, superior to any even of Walpole's 
preceding volumes. The period comprised is 
from the year 1741 to the death of George II. ; 
—a period of deep interest, over all the events 
of which this correspondence throws a light 
illuminating the most important affairs, in- 
trigues, andchanges ; andshedding the brilliancy 
of humour and satire upon the lesser matters 
connected with personal adventure, the court, 
the manners of the times, and the thousand 
trifles which, when touched by so masterly a 
hand, reflect the very form and pressure of the 


e. 

Altogether, we have not seen a more delicious 
book ; nor can we commend a greater enjoy- 
ment to our readers, than the quiet study, in 
one of these warm days, or the more social eve- 
ning retreat, and the pages of Walpole’s letters 
to Sir Horace Mann* for their recreation. As 
for extracts, we do not know where to begin; 
and unless we quoted the whole production, we 
are sure we should not know where to end. 

In honour of the author’s talent, we will 
commence with some examples of his shrewd 
observations of life and pregnant style. How 
neat are the following turns of expression !— 

“ The parliament does not meet till the first 
of December, which relieves me into a little 
happiness. * ° ” 

“ The other night, at the opera, Mr. Worse- 
ley, with his peevish face, half-smiling through 
ill-nature, told me (only mind!) by way of 
news, that he heard Mr. Mann was dead at 
Florence! How kind! To entertain one 
with the chit-chat of the town, a man comes 
and tells one, that one’s dearest friend is dead ! 
Iam sure he would have lost his speech, if he 
had had any thing pleasurable to tell. If ever 
there is a metempsychosis, his soul will pass 
into a vulture, and prey upon carcases after a 
battle, and then go and bode at the windows of 
their relations. ” . - 

““ They list under Sandys, a parcel of them 
with no more brains than their general ; but, 
being malicious, they pass for ingenious, as in 
these countries fogs are reckoned warm wea- 
ther. Did you ever hear what Earle said of 
Sandys ? ‘ He never laughed but once, and that 
was when his best friend broke his thigh.’ ” 

Of a person much disliked, who had met 
with a misfortune, Walpole writes :— 





* Sir Horace was the English Resident at Florence, 
with whom beers ap had formed a most intimate friend- 


“‘ He is more to be pitied, because nobody 
will pity him.” 

Again :— 

** Fools prey upon one, when one has no 
companion to laugh them off.” 

Of George II. and the prince :— 

*¢ He and the prince are not at all more re- 
conciled for being reconciled. bi 

“ T forgot to tell you that the prince was not 
at the Opera; I believe it has been settled that 
he should go thither on Tuesdays, and majesty 
on Saturdays, that they may not meet. * * 
“I don’t think there is so easy a language 
as the ministerial in the world— one learns it 
in a week! . si wi 

“*T never found that people loved one aho- 
ther the less for living asunder.” 

Of a brave officer, addicted to lying :— 

** When he is brave enough to perform such 
actions as are really almost incredible, what 
pity it is that he should for ever persist in say- 
ing things that are totally so! = ° 


without parting ? 
winter. ” * 
which would put one in mind of the deluge, 


only that we have no water.”’ 


is most curious :— 


their watches an hour before the time. 


and they keep their resolutions.”” 


tingen :— 


If I were a woman, 


lost the only person one did love. 
new situation, and I don’t like it.’’ 





ship, Mpa with him above a year, just before this cor- 


Speaking of Theodore, king of Corsica :— 











“ Ts it not amazing, that in England people 
will not find out that they can live separate 
* * * 


London “is just as empty—nothing but half- 

a-dozen private gentlewomen left, who live 

upon the scandal that they laid up in the 
* * 


Norfolk ** is a melancholy, barren province, 


The new court, after the resignation of Sir 
R. Walpole, of which, by-the-by, the account 


‘¢ *Tis quite ridiculous to see the numbers of 
old ladies, who, from having been wives of 
patriots, have not been dressed these twenty 
years ; out they come, in all the accoutrements 
that were in use in Queen Anne’s days. Then 
the joy and awkward jollity of them is jnex- 
pressible! They titter, and wherever you meet 
them, are always going to court, and looking at 
I met 
several on the birth-day, (for I did not arrive 
time enough to make clothes,) and they were 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow: they 
seem to have said to themselves twenty years 
ago, ‘ Well, if ever I do go to court again, I 
will have a pink and silver, or a blue and silver,’ 


Anticipating the details of the battle of Det- 


‘* We at home may be excused for trembling 
at the arrival of every post: J am sure I shall. 
id should support my fears 

with more dignity, for if one did lose a husband 
or a lover, there are those becoming comforts, 
weeds and cypresses, jointures and weeping 
Cupids; but I have only a friend or two to lose, 
and there are no ornamental substitutes settled, 
to be one’s proxy for that sort of grief. One 
has not the satisfaction of fixing a day for re- 
ceiving visits of consolation from’a thousand 
people whom one don’t love, because one has 
This is a 


** An adventurer should come hither ; this 
is the soil for mobs and patriots; it is the 
country of the world to make one’s fortune ; 
with parts never so scanty, one’s dulness is not 
discovered, nor one’s dishonesty, till one obtains 
the post one wanted; and then, if they do 
come to light, why, one slinks into one’s green 
velvet bag,* and lies so snug !” . * 

“ Charles the Second sold Great Britain and 
Ireland to Louis XIV. for 300,000/. a-year, 
and that was reckoned extravagantly dear, 
Lord Bolingbroke took a single hundred thou- 
sand for them, when they were in much bette 
repair.” 
Clumps in ornamental landscape :— 

*¢ Sticking a dozen trees here and there, till 
a lawn looks like the ten of spades. Clumps 
have their beauty; but in a great extent of 
country, how trifling to scatter arbours, where 
you should spread forests ! * 

‘¢ The Duke of Argyle is dead—a death of 
how little moment—and of how much it would 
have been a year or two ago! It is provoking, 
if one must die, that one can’t even die 
apropos ! . i - 

**T own I cannot much felicitate any body 
that marries for love. It is bad enough to 
marry; but to marry where one loves, ten 
times worse. It is so charming at first, that 
the decay of inclination renders it infinitely 
more disagreeable afterwards.” 

The foregoing we have picked out partly for 
felicities of expression: the following we copy 
for their wit, drollery, or anecdotical amuse- 
ment :— 

“¢ Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he 
is said to have left a legacy to Sir Matthew 
Decker, as the author of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

** Old Marlborough is dying — but who can 
tell! last year she had lain a great while ill, 
without speaking; her physicians said, ‘ She 
must be blistered, or she will die.’ She called 
out, ‘ I won’t be blistered, and I won’t die.’ 

“ In this age we have some who pretend to 
impartiality ; you will scarce guess how Lord 
Brook shews his: he gives one vote on one 
side, one on the other, and the third time does 
not vote at all, and so on, regularly. * * * 

“ Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M 
disappointed: she, who is full as politic as my 
Lord Hervey, had made herself an absolute 
servant to Lady Sundon, but I don’t hear that 
she has left her even her old clothes. Lord 
Sundon is in great grief: I am surprised, for 
she has had fits of madness ever since her 
ambition met such a check by the death of the 
queen. She had great power with her, though 
the queen pretended to despise her; but had 
unluckily told her, or fallen into her power, 
by some secret. I was saying to Lady Pom. 
fret, ‘ To be sure she is dead very rich!’ she 
replied, with some warmth, ‘ She never took 
money.” When I ¢ame home, I mentioned 
this to Sir R. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ but she took 
jewels; Lord Pomfret’s place of master of the 
horse to the queen was bought of her for a 








acdiecbers a 
* «« The secretaries of state and Jord treasurer catry 
their papers in a green velvet bag.” 
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pair of diamond ear-rings, of fourteen hundred 
pounds value.’ One day that she wore them 
at a visit at old Marlbro’s, as soon as she was 
gone, the duchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, 
* How can that woman have the impudence to 
go about in that bribe?’ ‘ Madam,’ said Lady 
Mary, ‘ how would you have people know 
where wine is to be sold, unless there is a sign 
hung out?’ Sir R. told me, that in the en- 
thusiasm of her vanity, Lady Sundon had pro- 
posed to him to unite with her, and govern the 
kingdom together: he bowed, begged her pa- 
tronage, but said he thought nobody fit to govern 
the kingdom but the king and queen. * * * 

* Churchill [General C —, a natural son of 
the Marlborough family] asked Pultney the 
other day, * Well, Mr. Pultney, will you break 
me too?’ ‘No, Charles,’ replied he, * you 
break fast enough of yourself!’ Don’t you 
think it hurt him more than the other break- 
ing would? * ° . - 

*°T was last week at the masquerade, dressed 
like an old woman, and passed for a good mask. 
I took the English liberty of teasing whomever 
I pleased, particularly old Churchill: I told 
him I was quite ashamed of being there, till I 
met him; but was quite comforted with finding 
one person in the room older than myself. 
The duke, who had been told who I was, came 
up and said, ‘Je connois cette poitrine.? I took 
him for some Templar, and replied, ‘ Vous! 
vous ne connoissez que des poitrines qui sont 
bien plus usées;’ it was unluckily pat. The 
next night, at the drawing-room, he asked me, 
very good-humouredly, if I knew who was the 
old woman that had teased every body at the 
masquerade? We were laughing so much at 
this, that the king crossed the room to Lady 
Hervey, who was with us, and said, ‘ What 
are those boys laughing at so?’ She told him, 
and that I had said I was so awkward at 
undressing myself, that I had stood for an 
hour in my stays and under-petticoat before 
my footman. be ™ . 

© You will laugh at a comical thing that 
happened the other day to Lord Lincoln. He 
sent the Duke of Richmond word that he would 
dine with him in the country; and if he would 
give him leave, would bring Lord Bury with 

im. It happens that Lord Bury is nothing 
Jess than the Duke of Richmond’s nephew. 
The duke, very properly, sent him word back, 
that Lord Bury might bring him, if he pleased. 
I have been plagued all this morning with 
that oaf of unlicked antiquity, Prideaux, and 
his great boy. He talked through all Italy, 
and 7 | thing in all Italy. Upon mentioning 
Stosch, I asked if he had seen his collection. 
He replied, very few of his things, for he did 
not like his company; that he never heard so 
much heathenish talk in his days. I inquired 
what it was, and found that Stosch had one day 
said before him, that the soul was only a little 
glue. I laughed so much, that he walked off ; 
I suppose thinking that I believed so too.” 

Pultney “ went in to the king to ask him to 
turn out Mr. Hill of the customs for having 
opposed him at Heydon. ‘ Sir,’ said the king, 
‘was it not when you was opposing me? I 
won’t turn him out: I will part with no more 
of my friends.” Lord Wilmington was waiting 
to receive orders accordingly, but the king 
gave him none.” 

Of a Mr. Naylor :—‘‘ When his father mar- 
ried his second wife, Naylor said, ‘ Father, 
they say you are to be married to-day, are 

‘ou 2” * Well,’ replied the Bishop, ‘ and what 

nothing; only if 


is that to you?’ ‘Na 
re had told me, I would hove powdered my | der 


George IT.:—‘¢ At last the mighty monarch 
does not go to Flanders, after making the 
greatest preparations that ever were made but 
by Harry the Eighth, and the authors of the 
grand Cyrus and the illustrious Bassa: you 
may judge by the quantity of napkins, which 
were to the amount of nine hundred dozen — 
indeed, I don’t recollect that ancient heroes 
were ever so provident of necessaries, or 
thought how they were to wash their hands 
and face after a victory. Six hundred horses, 
under the care of the Duke of Richmond, were 
even shipped; and the clothes and furniture of 
his court magnificent enough for a bull-fight 
at the conquest of Granada. Felton Hervey’s 
war horse, besides having richer caparisons than 
any of the expedition, had a gold net to keep 
off the flies—in winter !” 

This is worthy of a modern exquisite in the 

ards or hussars. 

“ I remember a tutor at Cambridge, who 
had been examining some lads in Latin; but in 
a little while excused himself, and said he must 
speak English, for his mouth was very sore. 

“ Princess Buckingham* is dead or dying: 
she has sent for Mr. Anstis, and settled the 
ceremonial of her burial. On Saturday she 
was so. ill, that she feared dying before all the 
pomp was come home: she said, * Why won't 
they send the canopy for me to see? Let them 
send it, though all the tassels are not finished.’ 
But yesterday was the greatest stroke of all! 
She made her ladies vow to her, that if she 
should lie senseless, they would not sit down 
in the room before she was dead. She has a 
great mind to be buried by her father at Paris. 
Mrs. Selwyn says, ‘She need not be carried 
out of England, and yet be buried by her fa- 
ther.’ You know that Lady Dorchester always 
told her that old Graham was her father.” 

After going out of the Commons and fight- 
ing a duel with Mr. Chetwynd, whom he 
wounded,—*‘ My uncle (says Walpole) returned 
to the house, and was so little moved as to 
speak immediately upon the cambrick bill, 
which made Swinny say, ‘ That it was a sign 
he was not ruffed.’ ” = 

‘¢ There has happened a comical circumstance 
at Leicester House ; one of the prince’s coach. 
men, who used to drive the maids of honour, 
was so sick of them, that he has left his son 
three hundred pounds upon condition that he 
never marries a maid of honour ! . ® 

“* Lord Chesterfield says, ‘ that if we have a 
mind effectually to prevent the pretender from 
ever obtaining this crown, we should make him 
Elector of Hanover, for the people of England 
will never fetch another king from thence.” 

Dettingen. —‘* The maiden heroes of the 
guards are in great wrath with General Ilton, 
who kept them out of harm’s way. They call 
him the confectioner, because he says he pre- 
served them.” 





* ** Catherine Duchess of Buckingham, natural daugh- 
ter of James Il. by the Countess of Dorchester. 
She was so proud of her birth, that she would never go 
to Versailles, because they would not give her the rank 
of princess of the blood. At Rome, whither she went 
two or three times to see her brother, and to carry on ne- 
gotiations with him for his interest, she had a box at the 
Opera distinguished like those of crowned heads. She 
not only regulated the ceremony of her own burial, and 
dressed up the waxen figure of herself for Westminster 
Abbey, but had shewn the same insensible pride on the 
death of her only son, dressing his re, and sending 
messages to her friends, that if they a mind to see 
him lie in state, she would them in conveniently 
a back-door. She sent to the old Duchess of Marlboroug 
to borrow the triumphal car that had carried uke’ 
body. Old Sarah, as mad and proud as herself, sent her 
word, ‘ that it had carried my Lord Marlbo 
should never be profaned by any other corpse.’ The 
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The Catholic Faith. —‘‘I must tell you a 
bon-mot of Winnington: I was at dinner with 
him and Lord Lincoln, and Lord Stafford, 
last week, and it happened to be a maigre-day, 
of which Stafford was talking, though, you 
may believe, without any scruples: * Why,’ 
said Winnington, ‘ what a religion is yours! 
they let you eat nothing, and yet make you 
swallow every thing! * * * Weare not 
good at hitting off anti-miracles, the only way 
of defending one’s own religion. I have read an 
admirable story of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who, when James II. sent a priest to him to 
persuade him to turn papist, and was plied by 
him with miracles, told the doctor, that if mira. 
cles were proofs of a religion, the Protestant 
cause was as well supplied as theirs. We have 
lately had a very extraordinary one near my 
estate in the country. A very holy man, as 
you might be, doctor, was travelling on foot 
and was benighted. He came to the cottage of 
a poor dowager, who had nothing in the house 
for herself and daughter but a couple of eggs 
and a slice of bacon. However, as she was a 
pious widow, she made the good man welcome, 
In the morning, at taking leave, the saint made 
her over to God for payment, and prayed that 
whatever she should do as soon as he was gone, 
she might continue to do all day. This wasa 
very unlimited request, and unless the saint 
was a prophet too, might not have been very 
pleasant retribution. The good woman, who 
minded her affairs, and was not to be put out 
of her way, went about her business. She had 
a piece of coarse cloth to make a couple of shifts 
for herself and child. She no sooner began to 
measure it but the yard fell a-measuring, and 
there was no stopping it. It was sunset before 
the good woman had time to take breath. She 
was almost stifled, for she was up to her ears 
in ten thousand yards of cloth. She could 
have afforded to have sold Lady Mary Wortley 
a clean shift, of the usual coarseness she wears, 
for a groat halfpenny.” 

Madame Sevigné ‘* condescended to pun on 
sending her daughter an excessively fine pearl 
necklace: * Voila, ma fille, un présent passant 
tous les présents passés et présents!’ * * 

“* T have heard old Churchill tell Bussy En- 
glish puns out of jest-books: particularly a 
reply about eating hare, which he translated, 
jay mon ventre plein de poil.” : 

‘I was lately diverted with an article in 
the Abecedario Pittorico. In the article of 
William Dobson, it says, ‘ Naeque nel quar- 
tiere d’ Holbrons in Inghilterra.’ Did the 
author take Holborn for a city, or Inghilterra 
for the capital of the island of London?” — 

“ Sir Charles Wager always said, ‘ that if a 
sea-fight lasted three days, he was sure the 
English suffered the most for the two first, for 
no other nation would stand beating for two 
days together.’ ”” 

‘A worthy lord mayor furnishes some droll 
stories, ex. gr.: ; 

“¢ Yesterday we had another hearing of the 
petition of the merchants, when Sir Robert 
Godschall shone brighter than even his usual : 
there was a copy of a letter produced, the ori- 
ginal being lost ; he asked whether the copy 
had been taken before the original was lost, or 
after ! . ° . em 

“ This gold-chain came into parliament, cried 
up for his parts, but proves so dull, one would 
think he chewed opium. Earle says, ‘ I have 


’| heard an oyster speak as well twenty times.’” 


“* Hearing of a gentleman who had had the 
small-pox twice, and died of it, he asked, if he 
died the first time or the second? If this is 
made for him, it is at least quite in his style. 
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Lady Pomfret is almost as good: ‘‘ She asked 
what language that was! ‘ That Madeira being 
subject to an European prince, to be sure they 
talk some European dialect!’ The grave per- 
sonage! It was of a piece with her saying, 
‘that Swift would have written better, if he 
had never written ludicrously.’ ”’ 

The first volume alone has supplied us with 
these bits, and all we have quoted this week is 
of the date 1741-2 — enough to set up a separate 
work of infinite jest and merriment. Our next 
series are of a more miscellaneous character. 

Of the Walpole family :—W hen prime minis- 
ter, Sir Robert, as his son tells us, “ was called in 
the morning, and was asleep as soon as his head 
touched the pillow, for I have frequently known 
him snore ere they had drawn his curtains—now 
never sleeps above an hour without waking ; 
and he, who at dinner always forgot he was 
minister, and was more gay and thoughtless 
than all his company, now sits without speaking, 
and with his eyes fixed for an hour together. 
Judge if this is the Sir Robert you knew.” 

Anticipating his being driven out :—‘* Trust 
me, if we fall, all the grandeur, the envied 
grandeur of our house, will not cost me a 
sigh: it has given me no pleasure while we 
have it, and will give me no pain when I part 
with it. My liberty, my ease, and choice of 
my own friends and company, will sufficiently 
counterbalance the crowds of Downing-street. 
Iam so sick of it all, that if we are victorious 
or not, I propose leaving England in the 
spring. 7 ” 4 

“Sir Robert found an old account-book of 
hisfather, wherein he set down all his expenses. 
In three months and ten days that he was in 
london one winter as member of parliament, 
hespent—what do you think ? sixty-four pounds 
seven shillings and five pence. There are 
many articles for Nottingham ale, eighteen 
pences for dinners, five shillings to Bob (now 

Earl of Orford), and one memorandum of six 





shillings given in exchange to Mr. Wilkins for 
his wig ; and yet this old man, my grandfather, | 
had two thousand pounds a-year, Norfolk ster- | 
ling—he little thought that what maintained | 
him for a whole sessions, would scarce serve one 
of his younger grandsons to buy japan and fans | 
for princesses at Florence ! ® 4 a 

He (Sir R., after his retirement) “ says | 
he will keep the 12th of February (the day | 
- resigned) with his family as long as he| 

ves.” 

Of the renowned Admiral Vernon, Walpole | 
says, “* Wentworth will certainly challenge him, | 


but Vernon does not profess personal valour ; | 


From the time his son made him old Robin depose, 
All the power of a king he was well known to lose; 
But of all but the name and the badges bereft, 
Like old women his paraphernalia are left. 
To tell how he shook in St. James’s for fear, 
When first these new ministers bullied him there, 
Makes my blood boil with rage, to think what a thing 
They have made of a man we obey as a king. 
Whom they pleased they put in, whom they pleased 
they out, 
And just like a top ~~ all lashed him about, 
Whilst he like a top with a murmuring noise, 
Seemed to grumble, but turned to these rude lashing 
boys. 
* * * * + * 
* And to guard princes’ ears, as all statesmen take care, 
So, long as yours are—not one man shall come near; 
For of all your court-crew we’!l leave only those 
Who we know never dare to say boh ! to a goose. 
* * . . * * 
* For granting his heart is as black as his hat, 
— more truth in this than there’s sense beneath 
that; 
Yet as he’s a coward, he’ll shake when I frown: 
You called him a rascal, I'l) use him like one. 
© * % . * . 
¢ Allthat weathercock Pulteney shall ask we must grant, 
For to make him a great noble nothing, I want; 
And to cheat such a man, demands all my arts, 
For though he’s a fool, he’s a fool with great parts. 
And as popular Clodius, the Pulteney of Rome, 
From a noble, for power did plebeian become, 
So this Clodius to be a patrician shall choose, 
Till what one got by changing, the other shall lose. 
Thus flattered, and courted, and gazed at by all, 
Like Phaeton, raised for a day, he shall fall, 
Put the world in a flame, and shew he did strive 
To get reins in his hand, though ’tis plain he can’t drive. 
For your foreign affairs, howe’er they turn out, 
At least I’ll take care you shall make a great rout: 
Then cock your great hat, strut, bounce, and look bluff, 
For though kicked and cuffed here, you shall there 
kick and cuff.” 


Of thu Dilettanti, Garrick, and Handel, the 
three following paragraphs are characteristic. 

“ There is a new subscription formed for an 
opera next year, to be carried on by the Dilet- 
tanti, a club, for which the nominal qualifica- 
tion is having been in Italy, and the real one, 
being drunk.” 

“ All the run is now after Garrick, a wine- 
merchant, who is turned player, at Goodman’s 
fields. He plays all parts, and is a very good 
mimic. His acting I have seen, and may say 
to you, who will not tell it again here, I see 
nothing wonderful in it. ” bd 

“ The oratorios thrive abundantly —for my 
part, they give me an idea of heaven, where 


| every body is to sing whether they have voices 


or not.”” 

The annexed relate to the manners of the 
times, &c. 

* The ball began at eight, each man danced 
one minuet with his partner, and then began 
country dances. - ° ei 

“ The beauties were the Duke of Richmond's 


he was once knocked down by a merchant,|two daughters and their mother, still hand- 


who then offered him satisfaction—but he | 8° lan 
| night, kissing her hand. = 


was satisfied.” 


“ Here is an epigram, which I believe will | 


somer than they: the Duke sat by his wife all 


*¢ The supper was served at twelve; a large 


divert you ; it is on Lord Islay’s garden upon | table of hot for the lady dancers ; their part- 


Hounslow Heath — 


“Old Islay, to shew his fine delicate taste 
In rm rape his gardens purloined from the waste, 
Bade his gard’ner one day to open his views, 
By cutting a couple of grand avenues: 
No particular prospect his lordship intended, 
But left it to chance how his walks should be ended. 
With transport and joy he beheld his first view end 
Ina favourite prospect—a church that was ruin’d— 
But, alas! what a sight did the next cut exhibit! 
At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet ! 
€ beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 
Full many a Campbell that died with his shoes on. 
All amazed and aghast at the ominous scene, 
m= ordered it quick to be closed up again 
ith a clump of Scotch firs that served for a screen.” 
From a third ballad, written by Lord Hervey, 
We take only a few verses: 
“O England, attend, while thy fate I deplore, 
rsing the schemes and the conduct of power; 
I only of those who have power I sing, 
am sure none can think that I hint at the king. 





| ners and other tables stood round. We danced 
| (for I country-danced) till four, then had tea 


and coffee, and came home.— Finis Baili.”’ 

Lord Dover’s notes are all that could be 
wished. We give a single example, in addi- 
tion to what we have already employed in this 
review. 

“ George, earl of Euston, who died in the 
lifetime of his father, seems to have been a 
man of the most odious character. He has been 
already mentioned in the course of these letters, 
upon the occasion of his marriage with the ill- 
fated Lady Dorothy Boyle,. who died from his 
ill-treatment of her. Upon a picture of Lady 
Dorothy, at the Duke of Devonshire’s, at 
Chiswick, is the following touching inscription, 
written by her mother, which commemorates 
her virtues and her fate ; 





* Lady Dorothy Boyle, 
Born May the 14th, 1724. 
She was the comfort and joy of her parents, the delight 
of all who knew her angelick temper, and the admiration 
of all who saw her beauty. 
She was marry’d October the 10th, 1741, and delivered 
(by death) from misery, 
May the 2nd, 1742. 
This picture was drawn seven weeks after her death 
(from memory) by her most affectionate mother, 
Dorothy Burlington.’” 


(To be continued.) 





Bridgewater Treatises, II. Onthe Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man; principally with reference to the 
Supply of his Wants, and the Exercise of his 
Intellectual Faculties. By John Kidd, M.D. 
F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 375. Lon. 
don, 1833. Pickering. 

In our notice of Mr. Whewell’s treatise we 

were led to make some remarks on the inju- 

dicious parcelling out of the subjects to be 
written upon by the chosen eight. We shewed 
that the division is so vague, and the line of 
demarcation so faint and indistinct, that it is 
next to impossible that the authors can avoid 
jostling each other, and, in some measure, 
treading in each others’ steps. The work before 
us amply illustrates the justice of our censure on 
the scheme; and an inspection of Dr. Kidd’s 
table of contents is sufficient to prove how soon 
our suspicions have been realised. The title of 
the third chapter is, ‘‘on the powers of the 
human hand, considered as a corporeal organ.” 
Here the professor has unscrupulously invaded 
the province of Sir Charles Bell, who, we are 
told in the notice prefixed to this treatise, is 
appointed to write on that very subject. Again, 
in the fourth and fifth chapters, Dr. Roget 
meets with as little respect as Sir Charles. In 

the seventh the author indulges himself with a 

raid upon the territory of Professor Buckland ; 

Dr. Prout, Mr. Kirby, and Dr. Chalmers, are 

equally assailed; and the only one who has 

escaped is Mr. Whewell ; though to what cir- 
cumstance he is indebted for this exemption, 
considering Dr. Kidd’s discursive disposition, we 
are unable to say. For the sun and the moon, 
which are treated of by the former gentleman, 
are, we should imagine, instances of the ‘* adapt- 
ation of external nature to the physical con- 
dition of man ;” and yet the Regius Professor of 

Medicine takes no more notice of them than if 

they had never existed, except by incidentally 

remarking that the sun is the natural source 
of light,—a piece of information, by the way, 
for which we are infinitely indebted to him. 

In his chapter on the hand, the author pre.« 
sents us with a great novelty, in the shape of a 
translation from Galen. Could Dr. Kidd, if 
he must speak of the hand, find nothing newer 
or more original than the writings of Galen ? 
Is the subject so barren as to preclude his giv« 
ing us some ideas of hisown? Well! Pause 
am qui meruit. 

The rambling nature of his plan is not, how~ 
ever, our author’s only fault—his style and 
matter are equally defective. He roams from 
one subject to another, often having but little 
connexion with the point from which he started. 
To give an instance :—in speaking of heat, he 
mentions, that without its aid we should be 
deprived of that most useful article glass, the 
properties of which he thenenumerates. Among 
the rest its transparency, on which, he says, its 
practical value in the construction of the baro. 
meter and thermometer (of which he accord. 
ingly treats) depends: transparency suggests 
to his mind the idea of refraction, and straight 
he dilates on the microscope and its wonders. 
Having named that instrument, he could not 
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forget so important a one as the telescope. 
Now, however, comes the most marvellous 
part of Dr. Kidd’s mode of ratiocination ; 
though we will not spoil it by analysis, but 
extract it in full, reminding our readers that it 
is contained in a section on heat. 

“* And, lastly, how shall we estimate the 
value of those discoveries, to say nothing of the 
constantly accumulating mass of observations 
connected with them, which the world owes to 
that wonderful instrument the telescope? By 
the aid of which not only has the knowledge of 
our own sidereal system been extended, in con- 
sequence of the discovery of new planets belong- 
ing to it; bnt it seems to have been rendered 
highly probable that those obscurely defined 
luminous masses, which Sir William Herschel 
termed nebula, observable within the limits of 
individual constellations, are really the accu- 
mulated light of innumerable stars seen through 
the medium of a space hitherto immeasurable ; 
and that the milky way itself is an extended 
accumulation of similar nebule; the collected 
light of which, at some inconceivable point of 
distance, may appear to the inhabitants of still 
more distant spheres as a mere speck. Dare 
the mind attempt to penetrate beyond this 
general statement, and to speculate upon the 
characters of its detail? What if there be a 
resemblance, or even an analogy, between the 
structure and inhabitants of this earth and of! 
the other planets of our system ? What if every 
fixed star which we either see with the naked | 
eye or by the aid of the telescope, or whose | 
existence we can conceive on probable grounds | 
by the mind’s eye, be itself the centre of a} 
system, consisting, like our own, of numerous | 
subordinate spheres, and every one of these} 
inhabited by responsible agents, like ourselves ; 
to whose uses both inorganic elements, and ani-| 
mals, and vegetables, analogous if not similar 
to our own, may be subservient? What if the 
moral history and state of the inhabitants of | 
those numberless spheres be like that of man ? | 
But the view which the investigation of this 
question seems capable of unfolding, is too | 
awful for the eye of reason; and, however its/ 
discussion might magnify our conviction of the! 
infinite power and goodness of the Creator, is | 
not to be approached, perhaps, without culpable | 
presumption.” 





Hook; he is the Horace of novelists, saving that 
the novelist has a deeper vein of feeling than 
the poet: he takes a light, and yet profound, 
view of human nature, Ja vue d’oiseau, and la 
vue de poisson also; and if his moral anatomy 
lay bare some of the meaner springs of that 
complicated machine, the human mind, we are 
compelled to admit the accuracy with which 
their wellings are investigated. His caricatures 
are worthy of Cruikshank ; and the odd cha- 
racters which he loves to preserve are best de- 
scribed by saying, that they are as inimitable in 
his pages as Farren’s quaint and comic delinea- 
tions are on the stage. The present tale is 
much in the style of his exquisite story of ‘‘ Cou- 
sin William,” combining strong interest with 
humorous portraiture. The heroine is a very 
sweet creature indeed; and the working up 
of her character, from its first tones of girlish 
simplicity, is beautifully done. Her letter in 
the third volume is one of the most touching, 
feminine, and graceful productions that ever 
expressed a woman’s feelings. We will fore- 
stall none of our readers’ gratification in the 
narrative; but we must say, that the hero is un- 
worthy of all that fate achieves in his favour,— 
but that, perhaps, is, as all experience serves to 
shew, only the truer to fact. His mistress treats 
him better than he merits; but a first love is a 
very indelible impression in a female heart,— 
like charity, it covers a multitude of sins: but 
for the sentiment we refer to the work itself, 
and shall endeavour to detach one of the gayest 
specimens. We must premise, that Lady 
Frances, a London exotic un peu passée, or, we 
should more truly say, quite gone by, has 
sought an elegant retirement on slender means, 
in the neighbourhood of which Mr. Harbottle 
is the great man—the dinner-giving autocrat 
of the rural Siberia. The antipathies of these 
two most uncongenial natures are brought into 
very amusing contrast. 

“ The first wound which the hard-hearted 
Squire inflicted upon Lady Frances was in the 
shape of a note, which arrived about four o’clock 
from Mrs. Harbottle, dictated by her husband, 
or rather written in his name, offering to send 
one of his carriages for her ladyship, to take 
her to dinner. At Windsor, such things are 
not rare; and a royal coach may be often seen 
trotting about the town, just before seven, pick- 


Thus starting from the circumstance that|}ing up dowagers and their daughters at their 


heat is indispensable in the manufacture of| 
glass, we find him at last speculating upon the) 
inhabitants of some remote planetary system! 
attached to a star in some corner of the uni- 
verse! Can any style be more loose ? Can any 
rhapsody be more misplaced, or more absurdly 
introduced ? But the leaven of carelessness, 
and want of concentration, pervades the whole | 
work. We miss the terseness of remark, the| 
novelty of illustration, and what Madame de| 
Statl terms the style serré, which are abso- 
lutely essential in treatises of this nature. 
The author has a most incorrigible propensity 
to introduce extraneous matter, which is any 
thing but mended by the gossipping manner 
in which it is retailed. Such, for example, is 
his Appendix, containing parallel passages from 
Aristotle and Cuvier on zoology. What the 
coincidences of those two great philosophers 
have to do with the “ adaptation of external 
nature to the physical condition of man,” we 
confess we are at a loss to discover. 





The Parson's Daughter. By the Author of 
* Sayings and Doings.” 3vols.12mo, Lon- 
don, 1833. ntley. 

Wr know no writer who sketches his own 


lodgings, to carry them to the Castle; but for 
Mr. Harbottle to make this sort of offer, while 
Lady Frances had her carriage in her coach- 
house, and while post-horses were to be hired at 
the Duke’s Head, struck Lady Frances as some- 
thing particularly presumptuous and imperti- 
nent. However, she shrugged up her shoulders, 
and, throwing an expression of patient suffering 
into her fine countenance, sent a verbal message 
of thanks, and an announcement that she would 
be ready at the appointed time. Alas! poor 
Lady Frances knew not the extent of the un- 
intentional affront which had been offered to 
her dignity. At the hour named, the carriage 
came, and when George Augustus Frederick 
and his mother approached it, they found 
already in it two of the dowagers of the coterie 
and Miss Lovell, who had been previously 
picked up by the amateur omnibus of Binford. 
All her ladyship said, when she beheld the 
crowd of strangers, was, ‘ Well !’—but it was 
uttered in a tone so movingly pathetic, that 
her son, who had anticipated the many ‘ rubs’ 
his mother would meet with from the sharp 
corners of Mr. Harbottle’s angular mind, could 
scarcely refrain from laughing.” 
We must pass on to the supper. 





times with the vivacity and talent of Mr. 


‘6 Hereabouts entered two or three servants 


ee a ee 
with trays and other implements indicative of 
supper—crowds of glasses congregated upon 
vast salvers, surrounding bottles of divers dj- 
mensions. ‘ Frederick,’ said Lady Frances, 
‘ it is getting late, had you not better see, 
eh’—‘ O, the carriage is ordered,’ said Har. 
bottle; ‘ we always send our friends home— 
but then all we ask is our own time—if we 
find the carriage we must have the company; 
and so, my lady, your ladyship must have some 
supper, and something hot after. I’ve got 
some rum in this room, as old—ay, as old as 
you are, I dare say—capital stuff, four and 
twenty shillings a-bottle. Ha! ha! ha!’ 
Rum! old as herself!—the combination was 
most revolting ; and if the pattering rain against 
the windows had not given powerful evidence 
of the sort of night it was, her ladyship would 
instantly have set out on her pilgrimage to 
Dale Cottage, and left the Caliban of the vil. 
lage to the full enjoyment of his abominable 
practices. Her ladyship with difficulty kept 
her temper; and the manner in which she re. 
fused ‘ any thing,’ was not so gracious as her 
manners generally were. wa 

“ The party, excepting my Lady Frances and 
Mrs. Harbottle, who remained conversing with 
her visitor, crowded round the little well-stored 
table; and the elderly ladies, who thought, in 
spite of Lady Frances’s dictum against suppers, 
that when they were at Rome they should do as 
Rome does, disposed of a very considerable 
quantity of cold fowl, tongue, jelly, cream, and 
other combustibles, as Mr. Harbottle, in his 
jocose manner, facetiously called them, and did 
not hesitate to qualify the varied meal with 
certain potations of Mr. Harbottle’s own 
‘ brewing,’ the fond of which, was the rum 
coeval with her ladyship, whose feelings were 
more than ever outraged, when her tormentor 
returned to the charge about the rum, and 
added, ‘ I know the year when it was made, my 
lady, and I have got a peerage in the library; 
to-morrow I’ll compare notes—that peerage is 
the deuce, my lady, there we do catch you.’ 
‘I believe the peerages are vastly incorrect as 
to dates,’ replied her ladyship. It was not 
until past one, that Harbottle would hear of 
the departure of his visitors ; then, he per- 
mitted the bell to be rung and the carriage 
ordered ; then came the bustle of preparation, 
and Harvey officiated in supporting Miss Oli- 
phant, while Sheringham performed the same 
kind office to Miss Eaglefield. Harbottle, him- 
self, affecting great gravity and steadiness 
(scarce able to stand), gave his arm to her 
ladyship, who took leave of Mrs. Harbottle 
with mingled feelings of humanity and com- 
passion, and was conducted by her beau, who 
wound up all his performances of the evening, 
and eternally sealed his doom in the estimation 
of his right honourable visitor, by whispering 
familiarly to her, as they crossed the hall, —‘ I 
say, don’t you go and offer my servants any 
money for taking you home; they have plenty 
of wages, and plenty to eat and to drink—and 
I beg you won’t—it’s no use having my horses 
out at night, if you are to pay for them.’ ’ 

We shall add a graver remark for our youth- 
ful readers. 

“ This love at first sight has often been 4 
subject of ridicule amongst slow-going people; 
but nevertheless it has frequently turned out 
to be both serious andlasting. There isa sym- 
pathy between minds and persons, which in all 
cases, even of common intercourse, speedily at- 
taches certain individuals to each other, who 
neither attract, nor are attracted by certain 
others. It is an old remark, that no man ever 





looked on, at a game of chance or skill, played 
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by two people, both previously unknown to him, 
without, in less than five minutes, feeling an 
interest for the success of one of them over the 
other ; and there certainly are some undefinable 
points of accordance, some harmonies of thought 
or expression, of which we are not ourselves 
clearly conscious, but which almost immediately 
attract the attention, and fix our thoughts 
upon the individual, who, as unconsciously as 
ourselves, happens to possess them.” 

We are over-done with novelties this week ; 
but we must, in justice to so entertaining a 
production, quote something more. Not to 
interfere with the story, we make our episode 
from the family, &c. of Lady Gorgon, by whom 
a younger brother, after being used as a younger 
brother should be, is, when he arrives at great 
wealth and a peerage, most sedulously courted. 
Lord Weybridge accepts their invitation to 
dinner. 

“ Nobody could imagine, who did not know, 
the state of effervescence into which this brief 
answer of Lord Weybridge threw the whole 
family. More like fates than graces, the three 
daughters of Lady Gorgon had been, first one, 
then the second, and, lastly, the third, dragged 
about to every possible place—balls, concerts, 
parties, dinners, fétes, déjetiners a la fourchette, 
and déjeiners dinatoires. They had acted in 
private theatricals—stood and sat in tableauxr— 
been all over the continent—at all the best 
watering-places, in the best seasons. Two of 
them had been down in the diving-bell at Ply- 
mouth—the third had volunteered an excur- 
sion in a baloon ;—Maria-Jane had given the 
loyal Horsemonger Troop of Yeomanry a 
standard, worked with her own fair hands. The 
heads of all the three had been examined by 
Deville—they had climbed poles, and swung on 
sticks under Captain Clias—they all painted 
and lithographed—all spoke six living languages, 
and understood three dead ones—they all sang 
—and all played—and all danced—and all did 
every sort of curious work—and they all of 
them stuck prints on boxes with varnish—and 
all understood conchology, and ichthyology, and 
erpetology, and botany, and chemistry—and all 
had albums—and all collected autographs—and 
they all admired Pasta—and they all delighted 
in Switzerland, and adored Paris—they all 
loved yachting, and they all idolised the lakes— 
they were all enthusiasts, and all sympathetic 
in their tastes. But with all this, they re- 
mained, at the period of Lord Weybridge’s 
arrival in London, precisely what they had 
been in the beginning—the three Miss Gor- 
gons. The provoking part of the affair was— 
for what pleasure is there without a drawback ? 
—that there was no opportunity for display— 
hot one trunk, except those containing the or- 
dinary run of drapery, was unpacked; and the 
graces had to appear before their visitor in all 
the disadvantages of a déshabillé—a trial to 
which the goddesses, who confidently antici- 
pated the fall of their Paris, with great diffi- 
culty submitted : but, as Lady Gorgon said, he 

ad seen them often enough before; and they 
might rely upon it, with a man of his lordship’s 
turn of character, mental attractions were those 
which would most decidedly ensure success. 

And now,’ said Lady Gorgon, ‘ before we go 
to make ourselves ready for dinner—dress I 
certainly cannot call it—let me entreat you to 
recollect what is, I believe, within the reach of 
one of you. You are charmingly cordial with 
tach other; and it is delightful to see such 
unanimity. Indeed, I must say, there is not a 
mother in the world happier in her children 

Tam. But you ought to remember, that, 
however much you may all admire Lord Wey- 








bridge, only one of you can possibly marry him. 
And therefore, if, in the course of the evening, 
he should evince any thing like a preference, I 
am quite sure the good sense and good feeling 
for which you are all remarkable, will teach you 
so to arrange yourselves, as not to thwart or 
break up any conversation or little party he 
may make. I have so far broken my word with 
him about strangers, that I expect Count Alou- 
ette and young Doldrum. I thought it would 
be better to have somebody upon whom you 
might fall back, in any case of emergency.’ 
‘Oh,’ said Maria-Jane, ‘ I assure you, mamma, 
[have no disposition to interfere with Anne or 
Louisa: only certainly he was very attentive 
last year; and if you had given him any en- 
couragement, instead of actually prohibiting 
him the house © My dear child,’ said 
Lady Gorgon, ‘ how could I foresee? — he was 
not within three lives of the peerage — two of 
them certainly better than his own; and he 
had literally nothing to live upon. Your for- 
tunes— very respectable for gentlewomen, I 
admit—are, in the world, nothing. And it is 
not in the world as it is in grammar, where two 
negatives make an aflirmative—two nothings 
never make any thing.’ ‘Oh no,’ replied 
Maria-Jane, who seemed rather inclined to 
stickle for precedence, agreeably to her senior- 
ity; ‘of course one could not know—only—all 
I meant was, it was a pity ; because he really 
is a very charming person—so very agreeable.’ 
‘I remember thinking him delightful,’ said 
Anne, ‘ that day at Lady Mallerton’s break- 
fast.’ * Well,’ said Lady Gorgon, ‘in conclu- 
sion, all I mean is, that with the extraordinary 
friendship which has so long existed between 
me and dear Lady Frances, I should consider 
myself extremely fortunate indeed to have him 
for a son-in-law: but I never will force any 
thing of the sort ; I am sure it never answers 
—it must all come naturally, and so I shall let 
things take their chance; only what I intend 
to say (and I shall never touch upon the sub- 
ject again), is, that I believe he is timid and 
shy, and extremely delicate in his opinions 
about women ; and if he should find us agree- 
able and pleasant, and suitable to him, I should 
not like him to be driven away by any little 
tracasserie, or idleness, on the part of any one 
of you, which might unsettle and disturb him. 
So now, come, let us get ready for dinner ; for 
we have not a minute to lose.’ Thus saying, 
her ladyship led the way from the drawing- 
room ; and the Graces proceeded to their seve- 
ral apartments to prepare for the meeting, 
which they fully believed to be fraught with 
consequences of the greatest importance to their 
future hopes and prospects. The silvery bell 
of the clock on the chimney-piece had scarcely 
sounded seven, when the ladies reappeared in 
the drawing-room. ‘ Do come here, Anne,’ 
said Lady Gorgon; ‘ what has your maid been 
doing with that head of yours? Why, I never 
saw—here, let me just turn that curl—there, 





so—why, my dear child, what a horrid pimple} 


you have got on your cheek! And, Maria- 
Jane, now do let me beg of you not to sit di- 
rectly under the lamp ; with light hair it won’t 
do—it won’t, upon my word. Louisa, my dear 
girl, you are not looking well: I don’t know 
what it is; I suppose it is the travelling, or 
the sea, or something, but—’ The drawing- 
room door opened; Mr. Doldrum was an- 
nounced. ‘ How d’ye do, Henry ?’ said Lady 
Gorgon ; ‘ how’s Lady Doldrum this evening ?’ 
* Better, I thank you,’ replied Doldrum, who 
of shy young men was the shyest. He bowed 
to the girls, and blushed. Maria-Jane held 





out her hand to shake hands with him: take 
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it he did, but shake it he did not. ‘ This is 
very good-natured of you, Henry,’ said Lady 
Gorgon, ‘to come on such short notice. Maria- 
Jane said she was sure you would not mind.” 
‘Ob, no,’ said Doldrum ; and again he blushed. 
‘ There is nobody in town, I suppose,’ said her 
ladyship. ‘ No, nobody,’ echoed the young 
gentleman. ‘ We came through the city last 
night from the country,’ said Anne, ‘and there 
were a great many nobodies there; for we 
could hardly get along.’ ‘ Yes, a great many,” 
observed Mr. Doldrum. ‘* You know Count 
Alouette, don’t you ?’ said Maria-Jane. ‘ Yes, 
very well,’ said Doldrum; ‘that is, I never 
was introduced tohim; but I have met him 
about a good deal.’ ‘ He is every where,’ said 
Lady Gorgon; ‘ and a charming person he is. 
He is coming to us to-day. He--’ Count 
Alouette was at the moment announced; and, 
to be sure, as a contrast to the visitor who had 
so recently preceded him, nothing could be 
more remarkable. The one, red-cheeked, 
round-faced, heavy, dull, and awkward; the 
other fair, pale, light, gay, and airy: his eyes 
sparkling with animation, and his countenance 
beaming with good sense and good nature. 
‘ My dear Lady Gorgon,’ said the count, 
whose accent gave a naiveté and piquancy to 
the merest common-places, ‘I am so shocked 
to be so late. Dis comes of having a servant 
which loves to drive his cabriolet in de after- 
noon; my man shall have been to drive some 
ladi to whom he is fond in his cabb, and not 
to come back till so late as give me jost ten 
minutes to dress! How do you do, Miss Gor. 
gon?—ah, Miss Anne, to be sure; always 
well—always pretty—always pretty well. Dat 
is good English, eh ?? ‘ How is your beautiful 
horse, Count ?’ said Louisa. ‘ Oh, my war. 
horse, as de duke calls him; he is as well as 
can be expected: I rode him dis morning. 
You were not out to-day, my lady?’ ‘ No,’ 
said Lady Gorgon, ‘ we are merely passing 
through town.’ ‘ Ah!’ said the count, ‘dat 
is just the way this time of the year; every 
body you meet in de street has jost come to 
town last night, and is going away to-morrow 
morning.’ ‘ That is precisely our case,’ said 
Jane; ‘how long have you been in London ?” 
‘ Oh,’ said the count, ‘I came last night—go 
away to-morrow morning. I have been to 
Scotland to shoot grose, but I could not stay 
some time so long as I wish; for I have to 
make visit at Rochdale next Tuesday, when 
the duke shall be back.’ ” 

They wait till eight, but no Jord comes. 
They send to his hotel, and hear he has gone 
out to their house. At last they must submit 
to the disappointment, and sit down to dinner 
without the only wished-for guest. 

‘“* They proceeded down stairs, Lady Gorgon 
distressed beyond measure at what appeared 
the result either of some unforeseen accident or 
premeditated affront; and having reached the 
dinner-room the party seated themselves, their 
countenances saddened with a gloom which 
the vivasious expression of that of the count, 
who entered upon the task of helping the soup 
with the most amiable alacrity, could not suc- 
ceed in dispelling. Helped they were, when 
Stephen, who had been doing duty in the hall 
as porter, entered the room to assume the task 
of waiting, since hands ran short. ‘ Stephen,” 
said Lady Gorgon, the moment she saw him, 
€ you are sure Lord Weybridge has not been 
here?’ ‘ No, my lady,’ said Stephen, ‘I am 
quite sure; that foreign baron called a little 
before seven, my lady.” ‘ Who is dat?’ said 
Alouette; * Taganrag?’? ‘ Yes,’ said Lady 
Gorgon. ‘About dinner-time always,’ said 
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the count, ‘ he has a good smell I don’t think, 
eh?’ ‘I said your ladyship was not at home ; 
and about five minutes afterwards, that Cap- 
tain Sheringham called, who used to call so 
often last year.” ‘ Captain Sheringham !’ 
screamed Lady Gorgon; ‘ why Captain She- 
ringham is Lord Weybridge, the nobleman for 
whom we have been waiting: mercy on us, 
what did you say to him?’ ‘ He asked me, 
my lady, if your ladyship was at home,’ said 
the man; ‘ indeed, he was a-coming right in, 
without asking one thing or another, so I said 
you was out; and he asked me if I was sure, 
for he was come here to dinner; and I said i 
was sure your ladyship was not at home, and 
that you did not dine at home; and then he 
made a sort of a sniff with his nose, because he 
could smell the dinner quite plain in the hall; 
however, I persisted, and so at last of all he 
said, says he, my lady, ‘ that’s uncommon odd,’ 
and off out he went like a shot.” ‘ Why what 
on earth could induce you to do such a thing, 
Stephen ?’ screamed her ladyship. ‘ Why, my 
lady, your orders to me when we were in town 
last year were— says your ladyship to me, says 
you, ‘If ever that Captain Sheringham calls 
when I am at home, say I am out; and if he 
calls when I am out, and any of the young 
ladies are at home, say they are out; and if 
ever he calls about dinner-time, as he some- 
times does, never let him in;’ so I did as I was 
bid.’ * Bid!’ exclaimed her ladyship; ‘ and 
what on earth shall Ido?’ £ Eat your dinner, 
Lady Gorgon,’ said Alouette; ‘ you can do no 
good now; never let nosing at all interfere 
with de gastronomie: he is gone to one of his 
clubs to dinner; he will do very well, and it 
will all keep till to-morrow. It is a sad mis- 
take, to be sure.’ It was so sad a mistake that 
no dinner was eaten, no wine was drunk, no 
conversation occurred, and the ladies retired 
almost immediately after the dessert was put 
down, each to write a note of condolence and 
apology. Alouette, who enjoyed the defeat of 
a plotter and match-patcher, kept his dull 
friend Doldrum drinking a great deal more 
claret than either of them liked; and when 
they went to the drawing-room, they found 
that the graces had all retired for the evening ; 
one because she had a violent head-ache, the 
other because she had been up so late the 
night before, and the third because she had to 
get up so early the next morning. Café and 
chasse were very soon despatched, and the 
count and his heavy-in-hand acquaintance 
quitted her ladyship’s mansion more diverted 
with the amusement with which they had 
provided themselves, than with any which had 
been furnished by their dreadfully disconcerted 
hostess.” 

But we must now close this notice by finally 
and cordially expressing our admiration of the 
Parson's Daughter, and anticipating her coming 


popularity. 


Characteristics of Goethe: from the German of 
Falk von Miiller ; with Notes, original and 
translated, illustrative of German Literature. 
By Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1833. Wilson. 

Tuts is one of those works which cannot be 

received with too much gratitude. Translation 

is the commerce of literature; and if we are 
thankful to the merchant who brings us rich 
silks, fragrant odours, or rare fruits, from be- 
yond the sea, how much greater ought our 
obligation to be to the litérary merchant who 
brings store of new ideas, profound thoughts, 
and original views, in which, but for their toil, 











justice to Mrs. Austin’s admirable production, 
we must not only note its own merits, its accu- 
racy, its idiomatic character, its industry, and 
its comprehension; but we must remember 
what translations usually are, executed as if 
the doers had indeed ‘* been to a feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps,’’— things 
of words, words, words, dug out with no other 
aid than the dictionary ; rendered into English 
by the hands rather than the head. We have 
two volumes of the present performance before 
us, and shall therefore reserve some general 
remarks we propose making on Goethe and 
German literature till next week, contenting 
ourselves with one or two of the lighter pas- 
sages; of which the first shews the singular 
dislike to strong emotion in Goethe’s mother, a 
characteristic also shared by her son. 

** Goethe’s mother, whenever she hired a 
servant, used to make the following condition : 
‘ You are not to tell me of any thing horrible, 
afflicting, or agitating, whether it happen in 
my own house, in the town, or in the neigh- 
bourhood. I desire, once for all, that I may 
hear nothing of the kind. If it concerns me, 
I shall know it soon enough ; if it does not 
concern me, I have nothing whatever to do 
with it. Even if there should be a fire in the 
street in which I live, Iam not to know of it 
till it is absolutely necessary that I should.” 

Our next quotation is a personal anecdote. 

‘It happened that the reigning duke, who 
was returning from the chase, took his way 
through Tiefurth. He came in after the read- 
ing was begun. The evenings were chill, and 
there was a fire in the room. The duke, who 
came out of the fresh air, found it too hot, and 
opened one of the windows. Some ladies, 
whose thinly covered shoulders were ill de- 
fended against the cold, sat close to the window. 
Goethe, observing that they suffered from the 
draught, instantly rose, approached the window 
with cautious tiptoe steps, that he might not 
disturb the reader, and softly shut it. The duke, 
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their way early in the morning. The trees 
which peopled the deep solitude, and were wont 
to see only the soaring hawk which hung poised 
above their tops, or the wild-eyed deer, which 
even at the door of the charcoal-burner’s hut 
found a leafy sanctuary, wondered at the joyous 
laugh and gay song of the festive throng. It 
seemed that now for the first time they had 
attained to all their rights and dignities, when 
they threw their friendly shade over youth and 
beauty, gladness and poetry, and mingled the 
rustling of their verdant roofs with the murmur 
of a common delight. In these expeditions, 
dramatic amusements, of a greater or lesser 
kind, frequently formed a part of the day’s 
diversion. Trees, groves, meadows, and brooks, 
served to form the stage. At Ettersburg, that 
delightful wooded hill, peopled with numerous 
herds of deer, the traces and boundaries of such 
forest-theatres are still visible. What merry 
scenes took place in a company so gay; so rich 
in all the bright, enterprising spirit and joyous 
vivacity of youth; what a contrast was pre. 
sented by the calm, regular action of nature 
with the wild feats of these extempore plays, 
and how prettily the arrangements for them 
formed, as it were, a framework around them, 
—a play within and without the play, —every 
reader but moderately gifted with imagination 
may picture to himself. On the Iim too, just 
at that point where the river makes a beautiful 
bend around the shore, a regular theatre was 
constructed by these lovers of nature and of art. 
Trees and all natural objects, gipsies, fisher. 
men, nixies, water-spirits, sun, moon, and stars, 
all were dexterously introduced and gracefully 
employed in the course of the action.” 
Anecdotes of various Literary Characters.— 
“ Klinger, as is well known, was Goethe's 
countryman. A friend of mine, with whom I 
was once talking about him, his writings, his 
residence in Weimar, and his departure for 
Petersburg, where he was made general, told 
me that one morning Klinger went to Goethe, 


meantime, had passed to the other side of the| took a large packet of manuscript out of his 


room, and his face was suddenly over-clouded | packet, and began to read aloud. 


Goethe bore 


when he turned round and saw how contumaci- | it for a time, but at length he sprang from his 
ously his commands had been resisted. ‘ Who/| seat, exclaiming, ‘ What cursed stuff is this 


has shut the window that I opened ?’ said he to 
the servants of the house; not one of whom 
dared to cast so much as a glance at the culprit. 
Goethe, however, with that arch, reverential 
gravity which is peculiar to him, and at the 
bottom of which often lies the most refined 
irony, stepped forward before his master and 
friend, and said, ‘ Your highness has the power 
of life and death over all your subjects. Upon 
me let judgment and sentence be pronounced.’ 
The duke laughed, and the window was opened 
no more.” 

Amusements of the Court of Weimar.—*‘ Often 
did Bertuch, in his quality of maitre de plaisir, 
receive orders, even at a late hour in the even- 
ing, to have the sumpter waggon, or travelling 
kitchen, ready, for that the court would start 
at early dawn for the forest. If it was a short 
expedition, two or three sumpter asses were 
sufficient. If it was more distant, over hill 
and dale, far into the tranquil country and 
under God’s blue heaven, then indeed the night 
was a busy one, and all the pots and pans were 
in requisition. In the ducal kitchens there was 
such a boiling and stewing and roasting ; such 
a slaughter of capons, pigeons, and fowls of all 
sorts :—wherever your eye glanced, you saw 
bustle and activity. Late as it was, the ponds 
of the Ilm must yield their fish, the forest its 
partridges, the cellars their choicest and most 





we should have had no portion? To do 





generous wines. A party of ladies and gentle- 
men, often mixed in merry groups, then took 





you have been writing again? The devil may 
bear it if he can!’ and ran away. This, how- 
ever, did not in the least degree disconcert 
Klinger, nor disturb his equanimity ; he rose 
quietly, put his manuscript in his pocket, and 
merely said, ‘ Curious! this is the second man 
with whom this has happened to me to-day ! 
Wieland declared that if it had been his case 
he should have found it difficult to preserve 
such composure. Goethe replied, ‘ So should I. 
But the very thing that proves Klinger to have 
been born to be a general is, that he has such 
confounded coolness and assurance. I have 
often predicted it, in former times.’ . 

“ Von Einsiedel is honourably known to the 
learned world, not only by his translation of 
the Brothers of Terence, but also several pretty 
tales in Wieland’s Dsihinistan claim him as 
their author. He had many most strange pe- 
culiarities. One was, that he had a perfect 
horror of beer. Somebody once remarked, that 
‘ nothing was so disgusting to him as to go into 
a house early in a morning, and find the bottles 
and glasses which had been used the preceding 
night standing about on the table.’ * By your 
leave (Halten’s zu Gnaden),’ interrupted Ein- 
siedel hastily, ‘ if such a thing ever happened 
to me, I would never set foot in such a cursed 
house again as long as I lived.’ Another time 
a brother beer-hater was protesting that not 
only he never tasted a drop of beer, but never 
would articulate the word beer. ‘ By your 
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Cia So 
leave,’ exclaimed Einsiedel with great vehe- 
mence, ‘ and I never in all my life wrote it.’ 
He wrote a very illegible hand, and was equally 
remarkable for talent and for absence of mind. 
He once entered a friend’s room, bringing an 
enormous packet of manuscript, and said with 
t earnestness, *‘ There’s a romance which 
Soom six years ago; there are glorious things 
in it, but the devil may read it if he can. See 
what you can make of it !’”” 

“¢Shortly after Goethe had written his 
Werther,’ said the venerable Gleim to me 
one day, ‘I came to Weimar, and wished to 
know him. I had brought with me the last 
Géttingen Musen-Almanack as a literary 
novelty, and read here and there a piece to the 
company in which I was passing the evening. 
While I was reading, a young man, booted and 
spurred, in a short green shooting jacket thrown 
open, had come in and mingled with my au- 
dience. I had scarcely remarked his entrance. 
He sat down opposite to me, and listened very 
attentively. I scarcely knew what there was 
about him that struck me particularly, except 
a pair of brilliant black Italian eyes. But it 
was decreed that I should know more of him. 
During a short pause, in which some gentle- 
men and ladies were discussing the merits of 
the pieces I had read, lauding some and cen- 
suring others, the gallant young sportsman (for 
such I took him to be) arose from his chair, 
and bowing with a most courteous and ingra- 
tiating air to me, offered to relieve me from 
time to time in reading aloud, lest I should be 
tired. I could do no less than accept so polite 
an offer, and immediately handed him the book. 
But oh! Apollo and all ye Muses,—not for- 
getting the Graces,—what was I then to hear! 
At first, indeed, things went on smoothly 
enough. 

** € Die Zephyr’n lauschten 

Die Bache rauschten 

Die Sonne 

Verbreitet ihre Licht mit Wonne.’ 
The somewhat more solid, substantial fare of 
Voss, Leopold Stolberg, and Biirger, too, were 
delivered in such a manner that no one had 
any reason to complain. All at once, however, 
it was as if some wild and wanton devil had 
taken possession of the young reader, and I 
thought I saw the Wild Huntsman bodily be- 
fore me. He read poems that had no existence 
in the Almanack ; he broke out into all possible 
modes and dialects. Hexameters, iambics, dog- 
gtel verses, one after another, or blended in 
strange confusion, came tumbling out in tor- 
rents. What wild and humourous fantasies 
did he not combine that evening! Amidst 
them came such noble magnificent thoughts, 
thrown in, detached and flitting, that the 
authors to whom he ascribed them must have 
thanked God on their knees if they had fallen 
upon their desks. As soon as the joke was dis- 
covered, a universal merriment spread through 
the room. He put every body present out of 
countenance in one way or another. Even my 
Mecenasship, which I had always regarded it 
& a sort of duty to exercise towards young 
authors, poets, and artists, had its turn. Though 
he prised it highly on the one side, he did not 
forget to insinuate, on the other, that I claimed 
& sort of property in the individuals to whom I 
had afforded support and countenance. In a 
litle fable composed extempore in doggrel 
verses, he likened me, wittily enough, to a 
worthy and most enduring turkey-hen, that 
sits on a great heap of eggs of her own and 
other people’s, and hatches them with infinite 
Patience; but to whom it sometimes happens 
to have a chalk egg put under her instead 





of a real one; a trick at which she takes no 
offence. ‘ That is either Goethe or the devil,’ 
cried I to Wieland, who sat opposite to me at 
the table. ‘ Both,’ replied he; ‘ he has the 
devil in him again to-day; and then he is like 
a wanton colt that flings out before and be- 
hind, and you do well not to go too near him.’ 
Gleim used to dwell with uncommon glee on 
this escapade of Goethe’s, as did Wieland, 
from whose mouth I heard and collected the 
chief features of the story, as I have just re- 
lated it.” 

We must find room for the following quaint 
German song, there being a deal of philosophy 
in it. 

i j 
I have set my ee ve neeh aotting, 
Therefore am I so well in the world, 
Hurrah! 


And he who will my comrade be, 
let him drink with me, let him think with me, 
over these lees of wine. 


I set my mind upon gold and land, 
Hurrah ! 
On them I lost joy —_ spirits, 


jas ! 

The coin rolled hither and thither, 

and, if I caught it on the one side, 
on the other it was gone. 


On women now I set my mind, 
Hurrah! 

Thence came to me ~h annoyance, 
Alas 


The false one sought another love, 
the true one made me very tired,— 
the best was not to be got. 


I set my mind on journey and travel, 
Hurrah! 

And left all my fatherland’s ways; 
Alas! 


And no where I found true comfort: 
the fare was strange, the bed was bad,— 
nobody understood me right. 


I set my mind on fame and honour, 
urrah ! 
And lo, instantly another had more, 


Alas 
When I had made myself famous, 
people looked askance at me,— 
I had pleased nobody. 


I set my mind on fight and war, 
Hurrah! 

And we obtained many a victory, 

Hurrah! 


We marched into the enemy’s land, 
our friends fared not much better,— 
And I lost a leg. 


Now have I set my mind on nothing, 
urra’ 
and the whole world belongs to me, 
Hurrah 
Song and good cheer are coming to an end, 


only drink out all the lees,— 
the last must be drained.” 


We conclude with the following touching ac- 
count of Goethe's mother’s self-examination. 

* At an advanced period of her life, when 
she had been tormenting herself for weeks to- 
gether, and making bitter complaints of the 
infirmities of age, Goethe’s mother said to a 
friend who called on her, and asked her how 
she was, ‘ Thank God, I am once more con- 
tented with myself, and can endure myself 
now for a few weeks to come. Lately I have 
been quite intolerable, and have turned against 
God Almighty like a little child who knows not 
what he would have. Yesterday, however, I 
could not bear myself any longer, and so I 
scolded myself heartily and said, Shame on 
thee, old Rathin (counselloress), thou hast had 
happy days enough in the world, and thy 
Wolfgang to boot; and now, when the evil 
days come, thou must e’en take it kindly, and 
not make these wry faces. What dost thou 
mean by being so impatient and naughty when 
it pleases God to lay thy cross upon thee ? 
What then, thou wantest to walk on roses for 
ever? now, when thou art past the time too 
—past seventy!’ Thus, you see, I talked to 
myself, and directly after my heart was lighter, 
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and all went better, because I myself was not 
so naughty and di ble.” ”° 

We shall now only offer our warmest con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Austin on the admirable 
manner in which she has executed her inter- 
esting task, and look solicitously forward to the 
third volume. : 











nee sccm “ 
Memoir of Mrs. Inchbald. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1833. Bentley. 

As this biography has not yet been completed 
and published, we have suffered its disjuncta 
membra (though nearly the whole work) to lie 
upon our table for these three weeks unnoticed. 
For the same reason we shall not now either 
go into its merits, demerits, or details, the 
latter being certainly sufficiently minute, but 
merely give our readers a taste of its quality in 
two or three extracts. 

First, a letter from Mrs. Kemble, when John 
was travelling in Spain, and the lady was at 
Lord Abercorn’s ; it is a curious article, and 
runs thus :— 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Inchbald,—I have not writ- 
ten, as I intended, again to Bayonne, but wish 
to wait for another letter from Mr. Kemble, in 
hopes some of my last letters may have reached. 
I shall take care and inform him fully of every 
thing that passes; and the nearer he gets to 
home, I shall be the more certain of his re- 
ceiving my letters. As to what Mr. Harris 
means to say to Mr. Lewis, I do not know 
whether it can be of much consequence, as he 
must have made up his mind most unsteadily 
should that make any material alteration; and, 
with regard to Mr. Kemble, I am certain he 
will feel himself too independent in the whole 
transaction, to allow himself to enter into any 
engagement with Mr. Harris without having 
the most perfect confidence that it will turn 
out pleasantly to all parties. Our Friday 
evening was most splendid, and to me in every 
way triumphant. We had to dine and sleep 
in the house about forty persons —the Prince 
of Wales, Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lady Melbourn and family, the Castlereaghs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, Lady Westmoreland, 
and the Ladies Fane, Lady Ely, &c. The 
audience consisted of about seventy persons — 
a large party from the Earl of Essex’s; ano- 
ther from Prince Castelcicala; and every body 
supped. Nothing could be more brilliant : 
the whole theatricals under my direction, and, 
I do assure you, most excellently acted. Lady 
Cahir admirable in Lady Contest, and she was a 
blaze of diamonds! During dinner, the prince 
inquired much after Mr. Kemble of the mar- 
chioness; went into the most unbounded pa- 
negyric upon him ; and said he had been only 
twice to Drury Lane, once to the Pantomime, 
and once to see Falstaff; and should certainly 
not go again till he returned. An epilogue 
was spoken by the Hon. Mr. Lamb, in which 
was a towering compliment to Mr. Kemble, 
warmly received; and after it was over, and 
supper over, the prince came and sat down by 
me. He would not allow me to stand, and 
talked in the most familiar manner, and the 
most friendly, for an hour: all this in presence 
of my friend Sheridan. Sheridan was very 
civil, and so was I: sent a long message to 
Mr. K. wishing him to return, which I told 
him I should not send. He asked for his di- 
rection, which I laughed at; but told him, if 
he chose to write any thing, I would send it to 
him. I would not tell him when I thought he 
would return. I never saw any thing more 
beautiful than the supper-rooms. Mr. She- 
ridan came with a very elegant chariot, four 





\beautiful black horses, and two footmen. The 
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duchess had only one. Mrs. Sheridan had a 
fine shawl on that he said he gave forty-five 
guineas for; a diamond necklace, ear-rings, 
cross, cestus, and clasps to her shoulders; and 
a double row of fine pearl round her neck. I 
wish you had come, as I do believe there never 
was a thing of the kind went off better. The 
billiard-room was the theatre; and we had 
very pretty scenes, a band of music, and the 
organ struck up * God save the King’ as soon 
as the prince was seated. Lord and Lady A. 
treated me with the most marked attention ; 
and I dare say Sheridan wished me at the 
d—1; all the grandees talking of Mr. Kemble’s 
return, and the desire they had to see him 
again, Sheridan is little-minded enough to be 
vexed at seeing any of his performers admitted 
into the society he lives with. I shall be in 
London next week, as the whole family will 
come then for the winter. We have a great 
dinner again to-morrow — Mr. Addington, and 
a very large party to meet him; which will, I 
suppose, be the last. I shall be here again at 
Easter, should I be in England. I have the 
pleasure of being convinced that I have not, by 
my long residence, lost any part of the good 
opinion the whole of this family have ever 
shewn they had of me; which 1 do assure you 
is a very pleasant circumstance tome. I think 
the houses I have been in during my husband’s 
absence have been most creditable and ser- 
viceable to him, as he has been constantly kept 
before the eyes of the great world, passages in 
his letters talked of, &c. I will come and see 
you as soon as ever I come to town; but I 
hope before that to have heard from Mr. Kem- 
ble, that he has got the copy of Mr. Harris’s 
letter.—Yours, ever obliged, 
“ PriscttLta KEMBLE.” 

The next relates to the same family, and to 
an affair connected with the name of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, which made much noise in the world. 

** Mrs. Inchbald was not inattentive to the 
feelings of the Kemble family, on the infatua- 
tion of Mrs. Siddons as to the Galindo’s. She 
has written this very singular sentence upon 
the subject. *‘ When Kemble returned from 
Spain (1803), he came to me like a madman,— 
said Mrs. Siddons had been imposed on by 
persons whom it was a disgrace to her to 
know; and he begged me to explain it so to 
her. He requested Harris to withdraw his 
promise (of engaging Mrs. G. at Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s request). Yet such was his tenderness 
to his sister’s sensibility, that he would not 
undeceive her himself. Mr. Kemble blamed 
me; and I had blamed him for his reserve; 
and we have never been so cordial since. Nor 
have I ever admired Mrs. Siddons so much 
since; for though I can pity a dupe, I must 
also despise one. Even to be familiar with 
such people was a lack of virtue, though not of 
chastity.’ ” 

Relating to the same subject, to Master 
Betty and Mrs. I. herself, about the same time, 
we are told :— 

“In the year 1804 she made more additions 
to her ‘ Life.’ How she treated her fashion- 
able friends, we can only imagine ; if she in- 
tended to live in the same set after publication, 
she must have greatly curbed her caustic sin- 
cerity, which we see so constantly at work 
about them in her familiar letters. The truth 
is, she well knew the two conditions on which 
the inferior is admitted by exalted rank—her 


she could leave the leaders of fashion to run 
after any fresher whim, and patronise, as usual, 
more for their own sakes than that of the ob- 
ject. Again, therefore, she tendered her ‘ Life’ 
to Mr. John Robinson, and received his deci- 
sion on the 9th of May, declining the purchase 
at her price. He soon afterwards became a 
bankrupt; so that she lost nothing, perhaps, 
by his refusal. She immediately went herself 
to Phillips, the gentleman who had so gallantly 
offered to buy in the dark; and left him with 
the impression that she had sold her work, and 
was soon to count over her thousand pounds. 
But whatever was the reason, on the 20th of 
June she received a final reply from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, which was unfavourable. Perhaps 
from their vicinity, the prior tender to Pater- 
noster Row might have been buzzed some night 
in the Chapter Coffee-house. Nothing, in fact, 
ever came of this work. However, she had a 
string to the bow yet untried, and she knew 
the strength of her arm—this was a comedy 
called at first ‘ Modern Love.’ She read it to 
Mr. Harris; and also to the Kembles, after 
dining with them. With his usual liberality 
Mr. Harris bid her 600/. for it: the title was 
finally changed, for ‘ To marry or not to 
marry.’ While we are upon theatrical matters, 
we may as well mention that she was in Mrs. 
Kemble’s box this year, on the first appearance 
of Master Betty, as Achmet in ‘ Barbarossa.’ 
Her letter on the subject merits particular at- 
tention; and we shall place it here, though it 
bears the dates of 21st and 29th of January, 
1805. His clashing with her new play; his 
acting in her old one; his sinking the Kemble 
family ; concurring causes to depress them ; 
and her remark as to the amiable morale of 
Mr. Bull;—all render it delightful. Her 
play ‘ To marry or not to marry’ — Master 
Betty—her opinion—the Kembles, &c. :— 
Mrs. Inchbald to Mrs. Phillips. 
*¢ Jan. 21, 1805. 

‘© Had I written to you six weeks ago, I 
should have told you I had a play coming out— 
with every propitious omen in its favour. Now 
I have to tell you that every unlucky one is 
against it; and under such circumstances I 
have sold for six hundred pounds what possibly 
might have brought me a thousand, or possibly 
not gained me a sixpence. To take from the 
chief pleasure I had in selling, the Stocks un- 
expectedly rose the day I received my money, 
and my broker, advising me to buy, lest they 
should still rise, has reduced my profits to about 
100/. less than I thought myself secure of. I 
have avoided giving my opinion of young Betty, 
because Iam by no means confident it is aright 
one. I hate all prodigies—partly, I fancy, 
because I have no faith inthem. Under this 
prejudice I saw his first performance, and was 
so disgusted by a monotony, a preaching-like 
tone, that I gave up my place at the end of the 
third act, and walked behind the scenes, where 
myriads of critics were gathered, to listen to 
their remarks. Here some vociferated that 
Garrick was returned to the stage; whilst 
others whispered, ‘ the Bottle Conjurer is come 
again.’ But as all that is said for him is in a 
loud voice, and all against him in a low one, 
praise must go forth, and criticism be scarcely 





heard. Indeed, on returning to my seat in the 
fifth act, I found he had great spirit, great fire 


|in the impassioned scenes, which gave variety 
| to his tones, and made me say, ‘ This is a clever 


own vanity might lead her to ‘ fiddle,’ but she | little boy,’ and, had I never seen boys act, I 
was too proud to ‘ toad’ for her entertainment. | might have thought him extraordinary. The 
But the love of money was always strong in| next night I liked him better in my own play, 
her ; and she now began seriously to think of |‘ Lovers’ Vows ;’ he was more natural and 


growing old. Her independence once secured, | more spirited, though he totally mistook the 











passion of his best scene—still he gave a pas. 
sion, though not the right one; and the audi. 
ence were charmed. I have seen no more of 
him, and what I have, not in a place from 
whence I can trust my judgment. My box was 
a private one, right over the stage: I cannot 
see with accuracy but in the front; though I 
can hear asI ought. This boy is one of the 
reasons for my selling my play; had he not 
been ill, his novelty most likely would have 
been over by the time my play came out ;— 
now, chance may send them both on the stage 
in the same week ; and, such is the rage of the 
multitude, that a new play even from Shak. 
speare could hardly contend against him.” 
«€ January 29th, 1805. 

‘¢ The boy is once more returned to the stage; 
and so far my play is clear of him :—but now 
Kemble, who is to play my principal character, 
is so ill that I should not be surprised if he was 
never to act again. It is called a cold, but I 
fear it is fixed on his lungs, for such coughing 
I never heard, and nothing stops it but opium— 
opium in doses that appear to me frightful. If 
my fears are right, so far ’tis fortunate my play 
is sold; for I had measured his powers of act- 
ing, and the character will fit no other man. 
Mrs. Siddons is restored as by miracle. She 
had a nervous affection from her hip to her toe, 
which made that side wholly useless, yet in tor- 
turing pain that kept her sleepless for months ; 
all medical art, such as embrocation, &c. failed. 
She heard of a new-invented machine that per- 
formed surprising cures by electricity. Her 
physicians all told her such an operation would 
make her disorder still worse. Her surgeon, 
Sir James Earle, said, No—but he assured her 
it would do her no good. On his word, fearing 
no harm, she tried it, and was almost instantly 
cured. But the agony she suffered in the trial 
she describes as if burning lead was running 
through her veins where the sparks touched ; 
and Mr. Siddons says her shrieks were such, 
that he really expected the mob would break 
open the door, and think he was killing her. 
By the by, what wicked accusations have been 
laid against this woman ! Poor John Bull loves 
to set up, but then he loves equally to pull 
down: but happily for the Kemble family, 
they made their fame and fortune before honest 
John perceived the height to which he had 
raised them; and now, I believe, in perfect 
spite to their too conscious elevation, he endea- 
vours to exalt a child above them.” 

With these entertaining theatrical samples, 
we shall wait for the publication of the Me- 
moirs, before we offer any opinion or criticism. 











Sketches of Canada and the United States. By 
W. L. Mackenzie. 12mo. London, 1833. 
Wilson. : 

Works on America are almost as prolific as 

fashionable novels used to be. Of the present 

volume (about 150 pages of which we have 
seen) we cannot speak with any certainty. T he 
writer appears to be strongly imbued with par- 
ticular opinions; and there are statements, 
personal as well as general, which are, as the 
American papers say, ‘* astonishing, if true. 
We have no means, as yet, of balancing. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair.— 
Three papers were read. The first was a com- 
munication by Mr. Henderson, the astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope, relating to the 
comet of June last. The paper consists chiefly 
of tables of observations. The appearance of the 
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comet was that of an ill-defined nebulous mass. 
The second paper was on the supposed powers 
of suction of the common leech, by T. A. Knight, 
Esq. There is nothing in this paper. 
leech most known to medical men is the hirudo 
medicinalis, or common leech, an inhabitant 


of clear running waters. 


The 


Of another sort is 


the hirudo sanguisuga, or horse-leech. An oc- 
currence is related by the author, of a leech 
having adhered to the leg of a boy who ven- 
tured into a stagnant pool, which leads one to 
suppose that is the species alluded to, and called 
(erroneously) the common leech. He observes, 
that the leech is extremely feeble and helpless, 
and that it is strange such powers of suction 
should be possessed by a creature without bones 
or muscles. In one part of the paper he seems 
to attribute this power to a peculiar kind of 
venom. The third paper was on experimental 
researches in electricity, fourth series, by Mr. 
Faraday ; a notice of which is superseded by 


our report of the Royal Institution. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Farapay on a new law of electric con- 
duction.—On the preceding evening a philo- 
sophical investigation of this law was read at 


the Royal Society. 


On the present occasion, a 


popular view of it and its consequences was 
laid before the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution. The new law governs many hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of substances, which, under 
its influence, become non-conductors of electri- 
city of a low tension (as that of a powerful Vol- 
taic battery) whilst they remain in the solid 
state, but, with very few exceptions, instantly 
become excellent conductors when rendered 
fluid; they then undergo decomposition. This 
fact, as regarded its generality, was first ob- 
served in water, which, the moment it is fro- 
zen—provided none be left in the interstices — 
becomes an insulata of Voltaic electricity. It 
was found that oxides, chlorides, salts, &c. &c. 
being naturally solids, are non-conductors, but 
became when frozen good conductors and de- 
composed. It has been imagined that water 
was essential to all cases of electro-chemical de- 
composition, but it is not so; on the contrary, 
water is nearly the worst of those bodies which 
can be decomposed by the battery. The mis- 
take originated in the circumstance, that of 

ies thus decomposable when fluid, water is 
the only one having that state at common tem- 
peratures; the rest having their points of fu- 
sion at higher degrees of heat. The singular 
position in which bodies under this law stand 
4s conductors of heat and electricity, was next 
illustrated. When solid, they can conduct heat, 


but not electri 


city; when fluid, they can con- 


duct electricity, but not heat; and the differ- 
ence of a single degree of temperature is suffi- 


cient to take 


away one power and substitute 


the other, without any change in chemical com- 
Position or properties; solidity or fluidity being 


the only necessary. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JUNE. 
21¢ 54 16" the summer solstice; the San 


enters Cancer, 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


© Full Moon in Scorpio «-...+++ 7 a 

C Last Quarter in ee ae -10 O 

@ New Moon in Gemini «....... 17 11 

, > First Quarter in Virgo-.-.-... 2 63 
he Moon will be in conjunction with 
Jupiter in Aries ..++...4. pentose 133 
Venus in Aries ..... ecccccccccece 14 18 
Mercury in Taurus «ss-cceceeee 17 11 

ATS in Cancer essesecececesees 2) 16 


Saturn in Virgo ossssseiseveeres 93° 9 


104 22" Mercury in kis ascending node. 
154 12"—perihelion. 174 7*—superior conjunc- 
tion with the Sun. 224 13'—in conjunction with 
s Geminorum. 254 20—greatest north lati- 
tude. 294 10%—in conjunction with « Gemi- 
norum. 
7*—Venus stationary. This beautiful planet 
is now the morning star, exhibiting a delicate 
crescent, having 1-12th of the disc illuminated. 
34 204_Mars in conjunction with » Cancri. 
84 16°—with 3 Cancri. 84 215 in aphelion. 
This planet will soon be lost in the solar rays. 
214__Vesta in conjunction with 50 Sagittarii. 
9’— Juno in conjunction with 1 Serpentis. 
174_Pallas in conjunction with 44 Eridani. 
214__Ceres in conjunction with the Sun. 
Jupiter is now a morning star. 


Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 
D He M. Se 
First Satellite, immersion -- 25 14 3 IL 

Second Satellite --+-++++++++ 25 13 38 16 
12¢ 10>_Saturn in quadrature. In the early 
part of the month, the ring of this planet will 
not be visible. 

104 19'—the earth in the plane of Saturn’s 
ring, passing from the southern to the northern 
side, which will then continue expanding with 
a little variation, till July 1838; at which time 
the oval will appear most open, again to con- 
tract and vanish in December 1847. 

14—Uranus near « Capricorni. 

Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
WepneEspay, May 15. Right Rev. the Bi- 
shop of Bristol, vice-president, in the chair. 
A memoir, by Colonel Leake, was read, on an 
inscribed monument, discovered in the island 
of Hgina by George Finlay, Esq. of Liosa, in 
Attica. The monument is a columnar stele, 
on which the inscription is engraved in longi- 
tudinal lines: in the cursive Hellenic it is as 

follows :— 

"Os 70d dyaru’ avidnns Piddseuros Is? vue? adra 

larg) 8 rH rivov Aawopswy ovum. 
The Doric dialect shews the monument to have 
been of the independent times of gina; while 
the rudeness of the poetry, the form of the 
characters, the shape of the stele, combined 
with the mode of inscribing, found only on 
monuments of remote antiquity, render the 
conjecture probable that it belongs to a period 
not later than the middle of the sixth century 
B.c. It was found embedded in the wall of a 
chureh, on the north-eastern side of the peak 
or highest summit of the island, which several 
late travellers have considered to be the real 
Panhellenium; at the same time regarding the 
great ruined hexastyle, near the north-eastern 
cape, as the temple of Minerva, mentioned by 
Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 59. Colonel Leake ad- 
mitted that there are two circumstances in 
favour of this opinion: first, that the colossal 
statue of Minerva, which stood in the centre of 
either pediment of the ruined hexastyle, fa- 
vours the notion that the temple was sacred to 
that deity; secondly, that this temple does not 
stand upon the mountain now called +2 “Ogos, 
which is evidently the same as that described 
by Pausanias as the Panhellenian mountain 
(Corinth. c. 29), but on a mountain distant 
from it the entire breadth of the island: he, 
however, advanced several arguments tending 
to shew that the opinion has, nevertheless, no 
| probable foundation. This memoir included a 
|short notice of another inscription, observed in 
{the same place, and copied by several tra- 





vellers, which appears to have reference to the 








worship of Hebe in gina. A letter from Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. to Mr. Hamilton, ac- 
companying some extracts from an ancient ma- 
nuscript, formerly belonging to the Abbey of 
Bath, written in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was read. The extracts consisted of 
an explanation of terms, relating to weights 
and measures, which, Sir Thomas Phillipps ob- 
served, were in general use from 1300 to 1400, 
and very probably from the time of the Saxons: 
some of them exist at this day in ordinary use. 

Portions of a letter from J. Millingen, Esq. 
dated Naples, April 3d, 1833, and of another 
from Sir W. Gell, dated Naples, April 13th, 
1833, were also read. Mr. Millingen’s letter 
communicated a description of a curious bronze 
statue, representing a naked youth, which he 
had lately met with at Florence. It is about 
three feet eight inches in height, and of the 
Eginetan style, which was probably that usual 
in all Greece previous to the age of Phidias. 
What imparts a peculiar interest to this object 
of antiquity, is the inscription A@ANAIA AE- 
KATAN, engraved on the right foot; indicating 
it to have been taken on some military expe- 
dition, and to have been made out of the tenth 
part of the spoils consecrated to Minerva. 
Mr. Millingen mentioned that a magnificent 
work on Egypt was being published at Pisa by 
M. Rosellini, who accompanied Champollion in 
his voyage. The expenses were to be defrayed 
by the grand duke.—In the letter from Sir W. 
Gell, an account was given of the progress of 
discovery in various parts of Italy. With re- 
gard to the vessels, the masts of which were 
some time since discovered near Pompeii, no- 
thing more had been done: the process of ex- 
cavation had been suspended, on account of the 
death of the proprietor of the soil. The pre- 
cise situation of the supposed port is on the 
left bank of the Sarno, about a quarter of a 
mile above the Ponte della Persica, or bridge 
between Torre dell’ Annunziata and Castella- 
mare. ‘The clearing of the streets and houses 
in Pompeii itself continues to lay open in- 
teresting objects of antiquity. In Sicily, some 
more metopes of a temple at Selinus had been 
discovered. In reference to the little progress 
made in deciphering the obscure Etruscan in- 
scriptions, it was observed by Sir W. Gell, that 
one of the most ancient inscriptions known 
came from Samothrace, and if there be any 
truth in the accounts of the very early com- 
munication between Etruria and that island, 
some vestige of it will probably be found. It 
would be most interesting if an inscription in 
Etruscan, which might perhaps be identified 
with Pelasgic, could be discovered in that Pe- 
lasgic island. 
PINE ARTS. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: SPLENDID MOSAIC. 

To the Editor of the Diano di Roma. 
Rome, May 8th. 
S1r,—I beg you to acquaint the public, that in 
the vineyard of Dr. Achille Lupi, near the walls 
of Rome, between the two gates of St. Sebas- 
tian and St. Paul, I have discovered a pave- 
ment of the finest mosaic, which will not fail 
to excite the attention of the /iterati and artists 
now directed to other similar and lately disco- 
vered monuments. 

This mosaic, composed of coloured marbles 
and enamel, is a square of eighteen palms, and 
is in the centre of the pavement of a large 
apartment forty-eight palms square, adorned 
with columns, which, like the walls, are 
covered with beautiful marbles. The floor 
between the mosaic and the walls is paved 








with most elegant designs, formed of an extra- 
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ordi variety of jh and serpentine, 
inlaid ia crlontal tvettes end marbles of the 
rarest kind; and the mosaic in the centre is sur- 
rounded with a raised border of Parian marble, 
which shews that it was not to be trodden on, 
80 highly was it valued. 

It begins externally with a cornice, in per- 
spective half a palm deep. Two palms eight 
inches and a half from this outward cornice 
there is a black stripe four inches broad, adorned 
with a band of various colours, forming a second 
internal square; and the interval between the 
first and the second of these two lines gives us, 
with much probability, the idea of that famous 
asaroto, or pavement not swept, the only mosaic 
mentioned by Pliny as the most celebrated of 
his time, made by Sosus in Pergamos, on which 
were represented as left on the floor those rem- 
nants of an entertainment which it was usual 
afterwards to sweep away. (Plin. xxxvi. 25.) 
* Celeberrimus fuit in hoc genere (speaking of 
mosaic pavements) Sosus, qui Pergami stravit 
quem vocant asaroton oecon, quoniam purga- 
menta cene in pavimento, queque everri so- 
lent, veluti relicta fecerat parvis e testulis, tinc- 
tisque in varios colores: mirabilis ibi columba 
bibens, et aquam umbra capitis infuscans: apri- 
cantur scabentes sese in canthari labro.”’ Anti- 
quaries are not well on this passage of 
Pliny; and the illustrious Ennio Quirino Vis- 
conti said, with happy imagination (Mus. P. Cl. 
tom. viii.) : “* Non dee credersi che quest’ opera 
cosi lodata non fosse composta con bella scelta ; 
mi figuro che ghirlande sparse sul suolo, e nastri 
@ nappe e vasi o patine di metalli di cristalli e 
di pietre preziose parte interi, parte spezzati, 
variassero quella ingegnosa composizione.” 

But on our mosaic there are precisely, as 
Pliny expresses it, the remains which used to 
be swept away after the entertainment,— as of 
chicken and meat, fish-bones, shells of many 
kinds of shell-fish, such as crabs and lobsters, 
of snails, apple-peelings, husks of nuts, grapes 
from which the stones are taken, lettuce-leaves, 
and even a little mouse, which finds a delicious 

ast among these fragments. And these 
things, which would seem so ill calculated to 
furnish an elegant subject for the artist, are 
yet so well chosen, and disposed with such 
effect, that they really justify the celebrity 
which that invention of Sosus enjoyed among 
the ancients. 

At two of the four angles of the inner square, 
diagonally opposite each other, are two Egyp- 
tian figures, the one male, the other female, 
each one palm nine inches high, in colours re- 
sembling bright red granite. The top of the 
heads of these figures touches the angles of a 
third line, which at the distance of one palm 
eight inches within the second, bounds a third 
square of seven palms eight inches, which is 
in the centre. Within the second square, i. e. 
between the second and third lines, there are 
represented in colours, on a black ground, be- 
tween the Egyptian figures, animals and plants 
of the Nile; and in the central square there 
are only a few remains of limpid water, and 
perhaps of some birds. The foundation of a 
wall, unhappily built in other times across the 
middle of the whole mosaic, has damaged it 
not a little, and has almost totally destroyed 
the centre, which, if it had remained entire, 
might perhaps have decided the question, whe- 
ther the doves of the Muzeo Capitolino, called 
del Furietti, are, as has been believed from 
what is said by Pliny, an imitation of those 
which were on the celebrated pavement of 
Pergamos., 

But a no less important part remains in one 
of the four sides of the first square, where, in- 








stead of the fragments which fill the three other 
sides, there are six scenic masks, and the dis- 
tinctive attributes of the proper character an- 
nexed to each. 

The delicacy and skill with which the whole 
mosaic is executed, render doubly interesting 
the memory of the artist, who has recorded 
his name in beautiful letters, above two inches 
high, of the most ancient square form, thus: 
HPAKAITO2 HPIA2ATO, Eraclitus performed; 
that is, executed the work. As this verb ia not 
usually employed in designating the names of 
artists in their original works, without except- 
ing the most rare mosaics, in which the name 
is marked as in that at Pompeii, mentioned by 
Winkelmann, AIOSKOPIAH® ZAMIO® ENOIH, 
Dioscorides Samius fecit ; or, as in that found 
in the Appian Way, aRIsTO Fac; which 
some persons foolishly interpreted Aristophanes 
Acharnensibus: this verb, Isay, seyagseSas, seems 
very well to express that Eraclitus, in executing 
this work, copied, or imitated at least, wholly 
or in part, some original of another artist, which 
does not lessen, but rather adds to the proba- 
bility of the conjecture, that this mosaic is a 
copy or imitation of that of Sosus, the most 
celebrated, perhaps, as Visconti says, of all the 
mosaics of antiquity. Luier VEscovaLi. 

Rome, May 2, 1833. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


England and Wales. No. XVI. From Draw- 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

WE have too frequently spoken of the fascina- 
tion of Mr. Turner’s pencil to render it neces- 
sary for us now to say more, than that we do 
not know any work in which it is more finely 
displayed than in that under our notice. Mr. 
Turner, as a landscape painter, is like an ac- 
complished and elegant woman, who, perhaps, 
has not greater personal charms than her rivals, 
but who is perfectly skilled in the art of setting 
off her beauties to the best advantage. The 
views of ** Blenheim ” and “‘ Upnor Castle,”’ in 
the present ber of this valuable and interest- 
ing publication, powerfully illustrate our mean- 
ing. 





Engravings from the Works of Liverseege, &c. 
Part V. London, Moon, Boys, and Graves ; 
Manchester, Grundy. 

THE “ Visionary,” a sweet female, of exquisite 

simplicity, engraved by Cousins, affords a charm- 

ing and natural variety of subject to Liver- 
seege’s usual style; “ Sir Piercie Shafton and 

Mysie Hopper,” from the Monastery, is well 

imagined (rather black on the left); and“ The 

Grandfather,”’ an interesting bit of domestic 

life ; are the three prints of this number, which 

well maintain the popularity of the series to 
which they belong. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMORANDA ON KEAN.* 
My knowledge of poor Kean, and of his history, 
commences with his engagement at the Exeter 
theatre in the year 1811. He was at that 
time married. Mrs. Kean is an Irishwoman, 
and, it was reported, had brought him some 
little property. They had two children; the 
eldest, a most lovely child about two years 
old, and named Howard, a name which en- 
"® As the biography of poor Kean is a subject of public 
imtenest at an Gab, os Gent ten dune ‘emeeada, 
derived from an authentic source, and relating to — 
of his life of which little is known, will be le to 
our readers, even were the anecdotes less curious in them- 
selves. To the friendly hand to which we are 


for the communication, we offer our warm 
Ed. L. G. 
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couraged a report then generally ci 

that the father was the natural son of the 
Duke of Norfolk ;—the other son, (the present 
Mr. Kean,) an infant. Howard died at Exeter 
between the period of Kean’s engagement with 
Arnold and his first appearance at Drury Lane, 

Dr. Drury was not the original discoverer of 
Kean’s talents; that merit belonged to the late 
Mr. Nation, of Exeter—agentleman well known 
for his theatrical taste and profound know. 
ledge of Shakspeare. During the Exeter sea. 
sons of 1810-11 and 1811-12, Mr. Nation ex. 
erted every nerve to promote Kean’s interests; 
and the writer has frequently heard the Exo. 
nians remark, ** What can Mr. N. see in that 
man to make such a fuss about him?” At last, 
knowing the intimacy of Dr. Drury with Mr, 
Grenfell, then one of the committee of Drury 
Lane, and his knowledge of theatrical merit, 
and being himself upon friendly terms with 
him, he requested him to visit his house, and the 
theatre, to see Kean's performance. Dr, D, 
accepted the invitation, and was so much de. 
lighted with his talents, that he immediately 
interested himself in his cause, and, from his 
connexion with Mr. Grenfell, was ultimately 
successful in bringing him before a London 
audience. 

The following anecdote will shew the state 
of Kean’s funds at that time. The barber of 
the theatre (one Arnold) was also the tonsor of 
Mr. Nation. One morning, when he came to 
perform the usual operation, Mr. N. asked him 
how Kean had performed the preceding night ? 
“ Ts it not a scandal, sir,” said the tonsor, ‘ that 
such a man should be so treated? He wanted 
a pint of porter to enable him to sustain the 
fatigue of his part; he had not twopence to 
pay for it, and the publican would not give 
him credit—but I lent him the money.” The 
Exeter company also performed at Weymouth. 
To this place they went in the autumn of 1812; 
and Mr. Nation’s family were residing there 
during the months of August, September, and 
October. The writer was also at that time 
there, and every effort was made to bring Kean 
into notice. 

Kean’s talents were almost universal, but he 
never succeeded in light comedy. Mrs. Jordan 
pronounced him the worst Don Feliz she ever 
played with; the writer was present at the 
performance (it was at Weymouth), and ad- 
mits the justice of the remark. 

Tokeley belonged to the Exeter company 
with Kean, as did Vandenhoff, who afterwards 
appeared at Drury Lane as Sir Giles Overreach. 
It may be remembered that age | limped in 
his gait—he broke his thigh whilst playing 
clown to Kean’s harlequin at the Exeter 
theatre. : 

Kean had a strong perception of his own 
powers, and always predicted that he should 
some day be at the head of his profession. He 
was a beautiful fencer. His friends wished him 
to establish a fencing academy. His answer 
was, “ It never shall be said, sir, that I was 
a fencing-master.” I persuaded him to teach 
me the noble art as a friend, but he would 
take no remuneration. He came to us one 
day in the greatest possible spirits. ‘* My for- 
tune,” said he, “ is made; Lord Cork has be- 
spoken Othello ;—we know his reputation as 
a critic, and I will not lose the epporenn 
The next day we saw him again, “ We , 
Kean, what success?” ‘* Do not name It, sit; 
I am miserable: whilst I was playing the _ 
parts of Othello in my best style, my Lor 
Cork’s children were playing at hot es 10 


indebted | front of the box, and Lord and Lady C. laugh- 


ing at them !” 
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Betty came as a star to Weymouth, whilst 
I was there. Kean would not play second 
to him; and I remember one evening 
meeting him in a drizzling rain on my return 
from the theatre. He had been wandering 
about the whole night, unable to endure the 
mortification he experienced. I reasoned with 
him, but it was in vain; “ I must feel deeply, 
sir. He commands overflowing houses; I play 
to empty benches—I know my powers are su- 
perior to his.” To please us he studied the 
part of Zanga, and played it for his benefit. 
The farce was a pantomime called The Judg- 
ment of Paris, in which he played harlequin. 
He was much puzzled to dress Zanga. We 
provided for him the brass claw of a large 
mahogany table, which was fastened to a 
douded calimanco robe; and made an admir- 
able representation of a tiger’s skin and foot. 
He took the part of Zanga for his first benefit 
after his appearance in London. I was unable, 
from the excessive crowd, to get within sight 
of the stage ; but hearing a tremendous shout 
of applause, [ asked if it was not caused by the 
words, ** Then lose her.” I was right; I had 
not lost the effect those words had produced 
upon me from the night I had heard them at 
Weymouth. 

Kean was unaffected and pleasant in his 
manners, and most unassuming. We used 
to see much of him; and he and Mr. Nation 
would frequently converse upon Shakspeare by 
the hour. He was indebted for many beauties 
in his performances to these conversations. It 
was a high treat to hear Mr. Nation read 
Shakspeare. There was a person at Weymouth 
named Marjerum, who was wont to furnish 
paragraphs for the London papers. Mr. N. 
used occasionally to give him criticisms on 
Kean’s performances, and tell in them of the 
immense applause he received from overflowing 
audiences ; and then sit perdu in the library, 
and smile at the perplexities of the good Wey- 
mouthians, as to the authors of these para- 
graphs and their absurd criticisms. 

Kean never could endure the character of 
harlequin. I have often heard him say, ‘ I 
never feel degraded but when I have that mot- 
ley jacket on my back.” I have no remem- 
brance of Mrs. Kean in any character except 
that of Zorayda in the Mountaineers. 

After quitting Weymouth, the company pro- 
ceeded to Guernsey. Kean was advertised there 
for harlequin ; when the night came, he was not 
to be found. He was missing, ut audivi, for two 
days ; and then discovered in a pot-house, mut- 
tering to himself, ‘* He would not play harlequin 
—he would be d—d if he would!” This con- 
tumacy gave great offence to the Guernsey 
gentlemen, and his benefit was in consequence 
badly attended; and when the company left 
the island, he was unable to clear the demands 
against him, and was, with his wife and chil- 
dren, left in pawn. After some time, he was 
allowed to depart, and came to Teignmouth, 
Where he got up a concert at a small public- 
Ouse, at sixpence per head, to carry him on 
to Exeter. I remember seeing him on his 
arrival there. He then produced a concert at 
one shilling per head, to carry him on to Barn- 
staple, where he had an engagement for himself 
and Mrs. Kean, at, I believe, thirty shillings 
per week. 

It was at this time that his eldest child, 
Howard, sickened, and was left at Exeter in 
the care of a dress-maker, whose name I forget, 
but with whom the Keans had previously 
lodged, and who tended him to his dying hour. 
Kean was doatingly fond of this child, who 
txhibited strong marks of early talent. Of the 
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first 1007. he received after his successful début, 
by much the greater portion was sent to Exeter 
to a confidential friend, to be laid out for the 
benefit of the dress-maker. 
He proceeded from Exeter to Barnstaple, 
and thence with the company to Dorchester. 
It was now the autumn of 1813. In conse- 
quence of Dr. Drury’s earnest recommendation, 
the committee of Drury Lane at last resolved 
upon sending Arnold, then the manager, incog. 
to Dorchester. Arnold saw him perform on 
two successive nights —I think the perform- 
ances were The Mountaineers and Alexander 
the Great—to audiences of ten or twelve per- 
sons. After the second performance, Arnold 
introduced himself to Kean behind the scenes, 
and invited him to breakfast with him the next 
day. Kean went home in an agony of despair. 
‘* T have ruined myself for ever,”’ said he to his 
wife. Arnold has been in the house these two 
nights. I have been playing carelessly and 
gagging; for whocan play to such houses ?” 
His wife’s judicious reply was, ‘* It is fortu- 
nate for you you were ignorant of his pre- 
sence, or you would certainly have overacted 
your part.” After a sleepless night, Kean met 
Arnold. The conference was very short. Ar- 
nold’s address was nearly as follows: —‘* In 
my judgment, Mr. Kean, you must succeed 
upon the London boards; but you know the 
caprice of the public. I make, therefore, two 
propositions. I will either now engage you, 
successful or unsuccessful, for three seasons, at 
eight guineas the first season, ten the second, 
and twelve the third; or I will pay your ex- 
penses to and in London until you can come 
out, and leave you to make your terms after- 
wards with the committee if you succeed, or 
pay your expenses back to Dorchester if you 
fail.” Kean, to whom eight guineas per week 
was wealth untold, closed with the first propo- 
sition. 

The agreement was not ratified until after 
his successful début. It was then tendered by 
the committee for his signature. He signed it 
without hesitation; and the committee imme- 
diately consigned it to the flames, and pre- 
sented him with another engagement at a first- 
rate salary. 

The common reports of the difficulties he 
encountered after his arrival in London are not 
exaggerated. I used often to see him. Dr. 
Drury was most kind to him; and our un- 
varied answer to all his complaints was, ‘* Bear 
all, Kean; bear any thing—only come out.” 
He used afterwards to take a ludicrous re- 
venge on poor Rae, who played Richmond, for 
some slighting expressions he had used, by 
driving him about the stage with his foil before 
he would allow himself to be killed. 

He selected Shylock for his first appearance, 
by the advice of Mr. Nation, for the merits of 
his Richard were then unknown; indeed he 
had few opportunities of appearing in Shak- 
speare in the country. I went with a party of 
sixteen. The pit was not more than two-thirds 
full; but the overflow from Covent Garden, 
where a new and popular opera was performing, 
soon filled the house respectably. The first scene 
went off flatly; but he made a great impression 
in the scene with 7'ubal, in the third act ; and 
his triumph was complete in the trial-scene. I 
went afterwards behind the scenes to congra- 
tulate him. I found him in a small dressing- 
room, in the most remote part of the house, 
occupying it in common with two. or three of 
the second-rate actors, and no friend near him, 
It was a great contrast to the scene I shortly 
afterwards witnessed on his first appearance in 





Othello, when. his dressing-room was filled with 


a 

the first wits of the day, who formed a semi- 
circle around him, whilst he was contemplating 
his new costume in a cheval glass, and practis- 
ing attitudes. I remember Reynolds, raising 
an extended palm, and saying, ‘‘ Hush! do 
not disturb him !” 
The committee presented him with fifty gui- 
neas after his performance of Shylock, and one 
hundred after that of Richard. Lord Essex 
gave him a very handsome sword; and his 
society was eagerly courted by persons of the 
highest rank. During his first season he used 
to play Othello and Jago alternately. I think 
his Jago was the most perfect of all his per- 
formances. 

I called upon Mrs. Kean when his benefit 
was announced. I do not exaggerate when I 
say, that money was lying about the room in 
all directions; the present Mr. C. Kean, then 
a fine little boy with rich curling hair, was 
playing with some score of guineas (then a rare 
coin) on the floor; bank notes were in heaps 
on the mantle-piece, table, and sofa; and poor 
Mrs. K. was quite bewildered with plans of the 
house and applications. I remember three ladies 
being introduced, who approached Mrs. K. as if 
she were a divinity. Little Charles had deserted 
his guineas, and mounted himself on a large 
wooden horse with stirrups. ‘* What a sweet 
child !’’ they whispered, and eyed him as if he 
had been a young prince.—I think the receipts 
of that benefit amounted to 1150/. 

Mrs. K. was a warm-hearted, affectionate, 
good woman, and devotedly attached to her 
husband. ‘ Oh, sir,’’ said she to me, “ the 
Drury Lane folks only looked at his little 
body ; they did not know what he could do 
with his eye.” 

Kean had the virtues with the faults of 
genius. He was generous and grateful, and 
never forgot his early friends. Mr. Nation 
had presented him with a pair of old-fashioned 
stone knee-buckles whilst he belonged to the 
Exeter company. When he afterwards came to 
Exeter as a star, and was dressed for Richard, 
he pointed to one of these buckles on his left 
wrist. Mr. Nation observed, “ Why, surely 
Kean, you do not wear these old things now ?” 
*¢ IT never have played Richard without this 
buckle, sir, and I never will. I value these 
buckles more than all the gifts I now receive. 
They were given me when I needed them.” 

I found in his lodgings in London an old 
foil, which I had given him at Weymouth : he 
had preserved it in all his peregrinations. 

It was the fashion at that time to call him 
Kain, and he was rather proud of it. On one 
occasion, in a large party, when in the height 
of his glory, some one called out, ‘* Where is 
Mr. N.’s cane?” ‘ Here is Mr. N.’s Kain,” 
was his immediate reply, pointing to himself, 
and offering his arm to Mr. N. 

I was present with Mr. Nation in the or- 
chestra, on the first night of Kean’s performance 
of Lear. I think it was the first time Mr. N. 
saw him on the London boards. He was in 
raptures; and at last called out, in his enthu- 
siasm, ‘* I taught the boy,” &c. 

He was never at school at Eton. He once 
was there for three months with some strollers ; 
and certainly, during his adverse days, fostered 
that deceit, as well as the notion, that he was 
the son of the Duke of Norfolk. After he 
became a great man, he addressed a very hand- 
some letter to the duke (who had written to 
him on the subject), apologising for his ac- 
quiescence in the reports, and disavowing them 


altogether. 
Kean’s first appearance on any stage was 





upon the bead of the elephant in Blue Beard. 
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The. above anecdotes may be relied on, and 
comprise the most interesting period of his life, 
viz. from the time his merit was first disco- 
vered to the time of its complete development. 
I have seen little of him since that time. 








MUSIC. 
SOCIETA ARMONICA: FIFTH CONCERT. 


A PERFORMANCE rich in instrumental excel- 
lence, and selected and arranged with much 
taste and discrimination. A trio by Corelli, 
exquisitely played by Messrs. Lindley, Hatton, 
and Dragonetti, was encored. A beautiful song 
of Handel’s, from Alexander’s Feast, ‘“‘ The 
prince unable to conceal his pain,” was well 
sung by Miss Clara Novello: this is one of the 
many good things by the same immortal com- 
r that are seldom or never heard in public. 

he instruments were much too loud in se- 
veral of the vocal pieces; in Neukomm’s song, 
‘* The stormy petrel,” especially, the effect 
was that of an orchestral piece with a vocal 
accompaniment ; and the singer, Mr. Phillips, 
was thus reduced to comparative insignificance. 
What would be thought of a painter who should 
make the background of his picture more pro- 
minent and conspicuous than the principal sub- 
ject? Yet this would not be a whit more 
absurd than is the practice of overwhelming 
the vocal part with all the force of the orchestra. 





CONCERTS. 

Pistrucci’s annual concert took place at 
the King’s Concert-rooms on Monday; and, by 
way of variety, the first act of which was one 
of Monti’s tragedies, Aristodemo, abounding 
in noble passages, but rather long. Of the 
actors, with the exception of Pistrucci himself, 
and a young lady, an amateur, the less said the 
better. Pistrucci gave some of the declama- 
tion very finely—and his fair pupil furnished 
evident proof of a good dramatic feeling. The 
second part was actually a concert, with ex- 
cellent singing. But the third part was what 
one regards the most—here Pistrucci seemed 
in his element. The subject furnished for 
his improvisation was, “ What is the most 
estimable quality in woman?” He took it 
as ‘‘virtue,” and on that strain paid some 
very animated and elegant compliments to 
those present, of whom we are happy to say 
there was no lack. He finished with a slight 
sonata to liberty, of which the ultimate word 
of each line had been furnished by his audience. 
The rooms were well filled. 


With such names as Madame Pasta, Schree- 
der Devrient, and Cinti Damoreau, together 
with De Begnis, Begrez, Berriot, and Donzelli, 
no wonder that Madame Cellini’s concert gave 
such complete satisfaction to a crowded assem- 
bly. Madame Pasta exerted herself to the 
utmost; and the extreme good humour with 
which she repeated two songs requiring great 
exertion, obtained almost as much applause as 
their brilliant execution. Mr. Chatterton’s 
performance on the harp was splendid; and 
Mr. J. Dorn more than justified the high ex- 
pectations which were raised of his perform- 
ance. Master Lewis, a boy of about twelve 
years of age, sang charmingly a pretty and 
pleasing air, composed by himself. Miss Heath 
was much applauded in ‘ Se m’ abbandoni ;” 
and the Tyrolese minstrels were warmly greeted 
in their picturesque melodies. 


Miss Bruce’s soirées have been well, and de- 
servedly well, attended, especially that of Thurs- 
day week ; when the choice of performers, and 


the selections for performance, justify the warm- 
est praise. Miss Bruce’s talent for ballads, both 
in sweetness and pathos, is of a high order ; and 
we have not often heard her in finer voice than 
in the beautiful air of “ Mine alone.” Mad. 
Cinti Damoreau sang Rode’s variations in her 
best style; and Miss H. Cawse gave “‘ We 
met” with great expression. Mori's perform- 
ance was, as usual, delicious; and the whole 
entertainment did credit to the musical taste 
which presided over it. 

Mr. Salaman’s concert, an assemblage of 
high talent, attracted a crowded and fashion- 
able audience to the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Thursday evening ; and we hope next week 
to give it that attention which its merits de- 
serve. 








DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


On Monday, The Magic Flute was produced 
here; and Dobler, Haitzinger, Uétz, Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, and Madame Stoll Bohm, 
filled the principal parts, doing great justice 
to Mozart’s music. The house was full, but it 
was, we are informed, paper; and on repeti- 
tion the attraction almost utterly failed. 


Tue theatres now open and shut so much by 
fits and starts, that it is not very easy to follow 
their eccentric movements. Covent Garden, 
after being closed for the season, in order, ap- 
parently, to get rid of the regular performers 
engaged for it, re-opened with the German 
auxiliaries in opposition to the English actors 
thus driven, by breach of contract, to the 
Olympic.* To mystify this affair, and manage 
other matters connected with the large houses, 
it is reported (we know not with what truth) 
that the quondam rival lessees have come to a 
private understanding, by which the theatres 
are to be a conjoint concern, and to play into 
each other instead of continuing that competi- 
tion to which, when fairly, honourably, and 
wisely conducted, the public had alone to look 
for excellence either in dramatic writing or 
performances. The excuse for this new mono- 
poly is, that the performers demanded too high 
salaries, and were too arrogant in their capri- 
cious refusal of parts, &c., in which there is, 
no doubt, a considerable degree of reason; but 
we must live to learn that the remedy is not 
worse than the disease — the remedy which puts 
the entire power and control of the British 
Drama into the hands of one party, and that 
party most obnoxious to mistrust and censure 
for the employment of every means which could 





* Upon this subject the following notice is appended to 
their bills: — «* The Covent Garden company, in offering 
their grateful acknowledgments to a British public for 
their generous support, and the consequent success which 
has thus far attended their efforts, cannot refrain from 
expressing to that public the astonishment with which 
they contemplate an ement of the re-opening o 
the Theatre Royal Covent-Garden, with a foreign ope- 
ratic company, aided by a portion of the members of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane; after the lessee of Covent 
Garden had officially declared to the company, that 
Covent-Garden was closed for the season. Notwithstand- 
ing the painful and unprecedented predicament in which 
the Covent Garden company thus find themselves placed, 
they respectfully beg leave to announce to their liberal 
patrons, that their exertions will be continued with in- 
creased —— to merit their protecting patronage, during 
the period to which their license (granted to them by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Chamberlain, in consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances of their case) extends, viz. 
the completion of the number of acting nights of the 
usual Covent Garden season.” In opposition to this, 
Mr. Bunn, the new lessee for both theatres, has published 
a letter, a losses of the theatres for years pas 
upon the too high salaries of the actors. We are sorry it 
has reached us too late for this week, but we rather think 





=> 


that the ruin of the theatres has not sprung from 





money given to ili paid authors or even to actors. 





Ee 
degrade the stage and debase the profession.* 
We shall see the result, we suppose, in another 
year; in the meantime every thing is unsettled 
and unsatisfactory. 

Drury Lane was shut on Wednesday. 

The Haymarket is obliged to close four nights 
a-week ; because it cannot contend against the 
foreign and meretricious attractions so exorbi. 
tantly purchased by the larger houses. 

The Adelphi has been compelled to close till 
July; except Mr. Mathews, who, on his three 
nights, continues to draw full audiences. 

Harley’s benefit, on Monday, at Drury was a 
bumper.+ Power’s at Covent Garden, on Wed. 
nesday, a comparative failure, notwithstanding 
the talent and popularity of this admirable 
actor. The cause of this was not a little re. 
markable. One set of the play-bills announced 
the night accurately; but another set, widely 
distributed over the metropolis, announced 
Thursday the 30th; the result of which was 
that, misled by this accident (2), people stayed 
away, to the manifest loss of one of the cleverest 
and most meritorious men upon the stage, and 
were grievously disappointed of their favourite 
entertainment, for he played no fewer than 
three Irish characters, and one of them ina 
piece of his own, called Paddy Carey. 

In the midst of this declension, we are glad 
to find that Miss Kelly has been encouraged to 
go on for a few nights beyond her run of fifty; 
after which she will give her long-promised 
dramatic lectures. It is time to try to instruct 
and improve our native school, when we may 
say of it, delenda est Carthago ! 

Abbot and Egerton are about to try their 
fortune with the Coburg; elevating this pret- 
tiest theatre in London by efforts in the higher 
walks of the Drama, and, we trust, an efficient 
company. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
WE had not, for a long while, until the other 
day, visited our old favourite haunt, the Co- 
losseum ; and pleased we were to find it crowded 
with visitors of every class, from high fashion 
to holyday-making tradespeople and artisans. 
Whitsun-week, perhaps, augmented the num- 
bers ; for we were informed that so many had 
never entered during the same space at any 
preceding period. And assuredly it is a de- 
lightful lounge. The gallery, interesting in 
statuary, detains you till the room is ready to 
mount those who prefer this new motion to fa- 
tigning common-place stairs, and you ascend, 
like Aladdin, by magic. Landed aloft, you 
survey, from various elevations and points, the 
unparalleled panorama of London, spread below 
your feet, as if you were actually on the dome 
of St. Paul’s church. You ascend the roof of 
the building, and thence see, in living reality, 
what you have just seen in a wider sphere i 
picture. Then come the gardens ; the Swiss 


f| cottage and scenery admirably laid out, rocks, 


waterfalls, alpine plants, and animals. Thence 
the conservatory, with its picturesque fountain 





* In speaking thus, we desire to be clearly understood 
not to allude to Mr. Bunn: if he be really the —_ 
and not put forward to cover others, our remarks do no’ 
apply.—Ed. L. G. 

| But it is not all gold that glitters: the large sums 
paid to the foreign dancers and singers on these — 
subtract grievously from the receipts and apparent pro’ 
of the benefit-taker; whose case is sometimes like that 0 
the actor who exclaimed, ‘* I have a most excellent Lo 
fit this year! I have lost only ten pounds; last year 1 los 
tneney F “ Sir 

t They have, we learn, just received a letter from = 
John Conroy, conveying the Duchess of Kent's — oe 4 
tion of the Coburg being changed to the Vittoria T macy 
and that she will also be happy to give her patronage 


the | an institution which has for its object the support of the 


National Drama. 
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and splendid tropical vegetation, leads you to 
the marine cavern, where the views of the sea 
are of surpassing ingenuity and effect. Adja- 
cent is Mr. Steedman’s collection of preserved 
natural history, in which all the animals of 
South Africa appear, like Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost, “in their habits as they lived.’”” The 
baby elephant, about the size of a pig; the 
various beauties of the antelope species; the 
lion, alligator, &c. and a multitude of birds of 
exquisite plumage, render this a very interest- 
ing exhibition. Altogether, we do not wonder 
at there being daily crowds at the Colosseum. 

Evhibition of Ancient Female Costume.— 
We doubt whether the age of true love for fine 
dothes be not past, at all events the romance of 
costume is; and we ascribe this to the spirit of 
change which is gone on increasing and increas- 
ing, till heaven knows where it will stop. For- 
merly, a dress was the thing of a life-time ; the 
satin stood the tug of years, and the brocade 
was worthy of being left as a legacy. Think 
of the associations then connected with a 
“Jilac and gold-corded tabbie gown,” or “a 
gold and white silk brocade, richly embossed 
with gold and elegant peacock-tail border- 
ing:” there were stored up the visions of 
years—not the ephemeral glories of an even- 
ing or 80: the history of a life was connected 
with some yellow paduwy. The present exhi- 
bition carries us back to former days, in a man- 
ner equally striking and novel. Two-and- 
twenty ladies stand before us as they once stood 
in the presence of royalty; and the Roundhead 
court of Cromwell, whose daughters, if we ex- 
cept Mrs, Ireton’s black satin rigidity, seem to 
have had a most courtly taste for finery. Among 
them we noted Lady Frances Rich, of whom 
Mrs, 8. C. Hall, in her late fiction of the Buc- 
caneers, has drawn so lively and fascinating a 
picture. The dresses were the property of a Mrs, 
Iuson, whose pleasures of memory consisted in 
airing and well keeping these “‘ relics of former 
splendour.” Some legacies come down from 
the time of Cromwell; others, later acquisi- 
tions; and many of her own.. The whole has 
been arranged with great taste and ingenuity. 
There are many curious ornaments, and a string 
of the most perfectly beautiful pearls, that came 
“white from the East.”” We cannot but com- 
mend public attention to this unique and an- 
tique collection of female ancient armour. 

Cosmorama.— In the rooms above are a new 
set of views, which have just been put up, and 
very interesting and beautiful they are—various 
and well selected. The mournful ruins of 
Pestum, “ still lovely in decay,” the fiery 
Vesuvius, and exquisite Athens, are within a 
few paces of each other. Add to these, two fine 
interiors—St. Peter’s, with the Mer de Glace— 
and your fireside travellers have reason to con- 
gtatulate themselves. It is wonderful to what 
perfection the illusion is carried ; the very 
places could not give more exact ideas of them- 
selves. To those who have travelled, there are 
the pleasures of recalling what they have seen ; 
to those who have not, here is the exact re- 
semblance ; and to young people especially, a 
visit to the Cosmorama is worth a whole course 
of geography. 

In other rooms are the Falstaff (statuary), 
and the picture of Christ raising the Widow's 
Son: so that there are almost exhibitions enow 
for one day under one roof. 

Elsewhere, Moon, Boys, and Graves, have 
opened their gallery with a splendid collection 
rf oer drawings. They make a superb 
_Mr. Collins exhibits several magnificent spe- 


modern art is carried close to the perfection of 
the old. More in our next. 











VARIETIES. 


Captain Back.—The expedition was very 
nearly marred by an accident at Montreal on 
the 24th of April, when the boarding-house in 
which Capt. Back had taken up his residence 
was burnt down so rapidly, that it was with dif- 
ficulty he saved his baggage and instruments. 

The Horticultural Breakfast.— Report says 
the gardens were very pretty for the early sea- 
son; the victuals provided for the company 
very dear. The eye was gratified at small cost 
(5s.); the stomach at considerable expense. 
The Horticultural is unlucky in its entertain- 
ments connected with the grosser appetites of 
John Bull. The assemblage of visitors was not 
very aristocratic ; on the contrary, the whole 
line of road would have disgraced any adminis- 
tration, for it was filled with jobs. 

Good Translations.—In the foreign news of 
our journals on Monday, we observe that at 
Antwerp, on the 2lst of May, a mob “ beat 
and annihilated” two members of the Society 
La Loyauté,—one of whom, Mr. Gheeland, is 
“ very ill” in consequence, though “ not con- 
sidered to be in danger ;” and at a review of 
his troops by Don Miguel, “ wherever his ma- 
jesty passed the crowd, the acclamations were 
such that i¢ was hardly possible to walk ! ! 1°’ 

At a recent meeting of the Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Society, a paper was read by W. Hop- 
kins, Esq. of St. Peter’s college, on the deter- 
mination of the vibratory motion of elastic 
fluids in tubes of definite length. The author 
described a series of experiments made by him, 
with a view of subjecting to an experimental 
test the different solutions which have been 
given of this problem. - The intensity of the 
vibrations in any part of the tube are indicated 
to the eye by the motion which those vibrations 
excite in a delicate membrane, sprinkled with 
light sand, and suspended in the tube. The 
positions of the nodal points, thus determined 
with great accuracy, are not such as accord 
with any solution of the problem hitherto given ; 
but it was shewn how all the observed pheno- 
mena are accounted for by the assumption of 
certain physical conditions, more general than 
those assumed by previous writers. An expe- 
riment was also exhibited by Mr. Hopkins, 
shewing the effect of the interference of two 
aerial undulations proceeding in the same di- 
rection. The ends of two equal tubes branch- 
ing off from one common tube, are placed close 
to two ventral segments of a vibrating plate, 
by which the vibrations are excited in the 
branch tubes and interfere in the one with 
which they communicate. If the vibrations 
proceeding from the two ventral segments be in 
the same phase, the resulting vibration is one 
of great intensity ; but if they are in opposite 
phases, no sensible vibration results from them. 
The intensity of the vibration is indicated, as 
above mentioned, by a membrane which may 
be stretched over the mouth of the tube. 

Epsom.—One of the best slang witticisms we 
heard at Epsom this year arose out of a quarrel 
between a gambler and another blackguard ; 
when the latter said, “ Why don’t you come 
forward like a man, then? why don’t ye act 
like a man ?” ‘ Pooh !” said a bystander, ** how 
can he act like a man, seeing as how he is only 
part o’ one?” ‘‘ What business have you to 
interfere ?”’ retorted the angry disputant ; “ what 
do you mean?” ‘‘ I mean,” rejoined the ob- 
server, quietly,‘ J mean that he is only a 





fimens of stained glass windows, in which the} Leg!” 








Longinus had read, with taste and enthu- 
siasm, the great authors of Greece. He feit 
their surpassing merits, and awarded them 
liberal praise. The genius of the poet, the 
power of the orator, found in him a soul capa- 
ble of appreciating them, and ready to honour 
them. He bowed before the majesty of the 
** mid-day sun” in the Iliad, and of its setting 
glory in the Odyssey; and he listened reve. 
rently to the thunders of Demosthenes. No 
half-way admiration was his; what he felt with 
rapture, he rapturously expressed. No balan. 
cing of merits and demerits, no cautious and 
critical dissecting of literary claims, no vaunt- 
ing of analytical acumen, are to be found in 
his work. All is noble, generous, enthusiastic. 
We cannot read without admiring and loving 
him. He is the critic of the heart, rather than 
the head—of the imagination, rather than the 
judgment.—American Monthly Review. 

The most arduous scientific labours and the 
most important discoveries have been achieved 
by men who have looked forward to neglect, 
contempt, and persecution through life, and 
have triumphantly endured all in the assurance 
that their fame, pheenix-like, would spring forth 
in full splendour from their humble ashes. It 
would seem that God has implanted in the 
noblest spirits of his human family a conscious- 
ness of immortality, a certainty that from their 
elysian home they shall see justice awarded ; 
shall hear the voice of their praise; shall be 
cheered by the gratitude and love of coming 
generations; shall behold the ever-ripening 
harvest of their labours and their virtues. 
Posthumous fame is a meed which posterity 
ought diligently to award when deserved. 
Ibid. 

The features of character are like those of a 
landscape, which imperceptibly vary with the 
progress of day, and as lights or shadows are 
reflected on the scene. Perhaps there is no 
moment in which a person’s qualities are ex- 
actly the same as at any other period.— Hore 
Otiose. 

Wit is most sharpened by intercourse with 
the world ; judgment, by solitary meditation. 
Ibid. 

With what vividness and profusion do 
thoughts and feelings sometimes revive, after 
they have long been slumbering in the soul! 
We may conceive the case of all past ideas 
being restored to the memory. Perhaps some- 
thing of the kind will take place at the last 
day, when, to the wonders attending the resur- 
rection of the body, will be added the resur- 
rection of myriads of thoughts, which, though 
now sleeping and forgotten, may, like the spell- 
bound figures of romance, start forth on a sud- 
den into life and energy.—Ibid. 

The advice is unsound, as well as imprac- 
ticable, which recommends that our time be 
always occupied with some industrious, or at 
least specific pursuit. After laborious mental 
efforts, the attention should be diverted to the 
lightest subjects possible; and as a general 
rule, it is best to leave the mind a good deal 
free to its own operations, and to the entrance 
of casual reflections.—Jbid. 

To gain a correct acquaintance with human 
nature, it is not necessary to move in a public 
or extensive sphere. A more limited circle of 
observation conduces to greater minuteness and 
accuracy. A public mode of life is favourable 
to a knowledge of manners; a private, to a 
knowledge of character. —Jlid. 

General and immethodical reading is not 
without its advantages, and seems preferable 
to that which is limited, however select or sys- 





tematic.—Jbid, 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


An anonymous note advises us that a Life of Edmund 
Kean, with Extracts from his Correspondence, is in im- 
mediate preparation, under the superintendence of Mrs. 


ean. 

Dedicated by permission to the king (and by subscrip- 
tion), a History of Mummies; the whole will be illus- 
ae z numerous Plates, &c.; by T. J. Pettigrew, 

“RS. &e. 

The popular legend Der Freyschiitz, or the Free Shot, 
from the German of A. Apel. 

Village Belles, a novel. 

History of the Manufacturing Population, its Manners, 
Habits, &c. 

A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in his Search for a 
Religion. 

A Treatise on Roads, in which the right principles, &c. 
are explained by the plans of Mr. Telford on the Holy- 
head road; by Sir Henry Parnell. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, being 
the 43d volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo ‘ 
fep. 8vo. fie. bds.—A Memoir on the Advantage and Prac- 
bag | of Dividing the Stricture in Strangulated Her- 
nia, by C. A. Key, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—A Pocket Companion 
in a Tour round the Isle of Wight, by W. Kidd, with 
420 Engravings, 2 vols. 18mo. 30s. morocco.—Reasings in 
Poetry, small 8vo. 4s. cloth.—The Crusaders, by Thomas 
Keightley, small 8vo. with 12 Views, 5s. 6d. cloth. — The 
Abbess, a Romance, by the Author of the “* Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
bds. — Valpy's Shakspeare, with Illustrations, Vol. VIII. 
12mo. 5s. bds.; Classical Library, Vol. XLII. Cicero, 
Vol. I. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— Narrien’s Historical Account 
of the Origin and Progress of Astronomy, with Plates, 
8vo. 14s. bds. — Miss Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, 
Vol. XIV. Patronage, Vol. I. 18mo. 5s. cloth.—The Library 
of Romance, Vol. VI The Slave-King, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
Rev. Wm. Goode on Modern Claims to Gifts of the Spi- 
rit, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Rev. Francis Goode on the Better 
Covenant, &vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Simeon’s Works, the 4th 
and concluding portion, Vol. XVII. to XXI., Galatians to 
Revelations, Claude’s Essays, Indexes, &c. 8vo. QI. 10s. 
cloth. — The Mother’s Manual, or Illustrations of Matri- 
monial Economy, by F. T. with Plates, royal 8vo. 10s. 
bds.—The Parson’s Daughter, by the Author of ** Sayings 
and Doings,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1. lis. 6d. bds. — Bridgewater 
Treatises: Rev. Thomas Chalmers on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Consti- 
tution of Man, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. bds.— Heeren’s Historical 
Researches concerning the Asiatic Nations, 3 vols. 8vo. 
2. 5s. bds. — The Young Man’s Own Book, 18mo. ‘is. 6d. 
cloth. — Andrew the Savoyard, from C. Paul de Kock, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. — Political Unionist’s Catechism, by 
Junius Redivivus, 18mo. 6d. sewed. — Roscoe’s Novelist’s 
Library, Vol. XVII. Gil Blas, Vol. II. 12mo. 6e. bds.— 
‘Woman, the Angel of Life, by Robert Montgomery, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bas. — The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life, a 
simple Story, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. —- Barbadoes and other 
Poems, by M. J. Chapman, 12mo. 6s. bds. — Domestic 
Architecture, by James Goodwin, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds.— 
The Mysteries of Time, or Barnwell Cave, a Poem, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. bds. — The Origin and Progress of the Mali t 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY. 
ALL SOULS’ CEMETERY, One Mile and a Half from 
Paddington Church. 

The Directors invite the public to view this establishment, now 
ready for the interment of the dead, the want of which has hitherto 
been a reproach to London; other countries having long since 
found the advantage of removing the dead to a distance from the 
habitations of the living. 

One part of the ground has been consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of London, and a Chapel has been erected thereon for the per- 
formance of the Burial Service, The eastern division has been 
devoted to the interment of those whose friends desire a Burial 
Service differing from that of the Church of England. A Chapel 
will also be shortly completed on this part. Catacombs in both 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


NIVERSITY 
SCHOOL, 


Head Masters. 
T. HEWITT KEY, M.A, Professor of Latin, 
H. MALDEN, M.A. Professor of Greek. 
Pupils are admitted from the 10th of June until the end of the 
term, at a fee of 2/. 10s. 
The Holydays begin on the 10th of August, and the Schoo 
opens again on the Ist of October. 
The Senior Pupils will attend Dr. Ritchie’s Juvenile Course of 
Natural Philosophy, Two of the Under Masters receive Pupils 


as Boarders. 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary, 
Council Room, 27th May, 1833. 


of LONDONW 





Under the immediate Patronage of the King. 


N OON, BOYS, and GRAVES 


have the satisfaction to announce their intention of 


hii 





are prepared, adapted for families or single i 


he 
whole ground is laid out as a sepulchral garden, in the style of | ~ 


the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and is surrounded by a lofty wall, and watched by patrols, thereby 
affording perfect security against exhumation. A general regis- 
ter, according to the Act of Parliament, is kept for both parts of 
the ground, a duplicate being lodged in the registry of the Dio- 
cess of London, with the registers of parishes. 

The Directors feel confident that the beauty of the situation, 
its security, the advantages of registration, and the moderate 
prices of the Catacombs, Waults, and Graves, will recommend 
the General Cemetery to all who prefer the decent and reverend 
interment of deceased friends to the insecure, crowded, and, in 
many cases, disgusting burial-places in London and Westmin- 
ster; and they are persuaded, that an undertaking so eminently 
calculated to improve and secure the health of this great and 
increasing metropolis, will receive that degree of public encou- 
ragement to which it has so just a claim. 

Any further information may be obtained of Mr. Bowman, at 
the Office of the Company, 95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
where all Applications are to be made, if by letter, post paid. 

C. B. BOWMAN, Clerk of the Company. 





OR SALE by AUCTION, the valuable 
STOCK and COPYRIGHT of the EDINBURGH 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 18 vols. 4to. illustrated by 544 Plates. 

To be exposed to Sale by Public Roup, in the Royai Exchange 
Coffee House, Edi gh, on Wednesday, the 7th of August 
next, at Two o'clock Afternoon, 

All and whole the Property connected with 
“The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or, Dictionary ns 
and Miscell 2 anal d by 








Sir David Brewster, &c. &c., 
consisting of the entire Copyright, and the whole Stock remaining 
on hand, with the whole a ee and Impressions of 
Plates, as contained in Inventories of the same. 

Copies of the Inventory may be had of Mr. Blackwood, and 
Messrs. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; Mr. Richardson, 25, 
Cornhill, Messrs. Baldwin aud Cradock, 47, Paternoster Row, 
and Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street, London; and of Mr. Cum- 
ming, Lower Ormonde Quay, Dublin; where the Articles of 
Roup, and copies of the Work may be seen, also Impressions of 
the Plates, to shew their present state. 

The scientitic and literary celebrity of this Work have been so 
completely established, as to preclude the necessity of any detail 
here of its nature and history. It may be sufficient simply to 
state, that the object proposed in it, was to present the public 
with a body of useful and practical knowledge, upon a principle 
of selection, in which, in particular, the various branches of 
science should be reduced into the most popular form. In order to 
attain this object, all the articles have been written expressly for 
the Work, by gentlemen, both in this country and on the conti- 
nent, most eminent for science and literature. Among these 
will be found the names of Sir John Herschel, Professor Oersted, 
M. Berzelius, Sir John Leslie, Professors Jameson, Wallace, 
Muirhead, and Scott; Dr, Barclay, Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Telford, 
Mr. P. Nichol Mr. Babbage, Mr. Thomas Campbell, Mr. P. 





Cholera in Manchester, by Henry Gaulter, 8vo. 5s. sewed. 
—A Teacher's Lessons on the Creation, with a Catechism, 
by Charles Baker, 18mo. ls. sewed. — A Teacher's First 
Lessons on Religion, with a Catechism, &c. by C. Baker, 
18mo. 6d. sewed. 
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May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 23 | From to 76. | 3031 to 30-98 
Friday ---- 24 ++ 79. | 3022 +. 3015 
Saturday -- 25 e+ 74. | 3009 -- 3001 
Sunday---- 26 s+ 65. | 3003 -- 30-1] 
Monday -- 27 soee 40. + 67. | 3023 ++ 30-18 
Tuesday -- 28 | ---. 40. ++ Jl. | 3015 ++ 30-11 
Wednesday 29 ses+ 39 ++ 67. | 30°11 stationary 


Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 
we the evening of the 25th and 29th, generally 
clear. 


Edmonton. CnAaRLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude ---+++ 51937’ 32” N. 
itude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In compliment to our ee Walpole Review and 
cents of amusing extracts which he furnishes, we are in- 
duced to postpone the conclusion of Rush, and other 
articles prepared for publication. 

We thank H. S. but we have not room for his Defence 
of Actresses. 

T.C——dge’s letter shall be looked to and considered. 

Leama that we are too crowded for ‘‘ June.” Many 
thanks. 


“« Thermometer” would, we think, do well pay to 
Capt. Beaufort at the Admiralty, or Capt. W. H. 
the Observatory, 3 both 
in similar inv 


myth, 
able men, and engaged 





Neill, Mr. E. Troughton, Mr. John Pond, Dr. Bostock, Dr. Lee, 
J. Baptist Biot, M. 8 di, Sir C. L. Gi ke, Mr. Joseph 
Lowe, Dr. Murray, Rev. G. Peacock, Rev. Dr. Bliss, John Ro- 
bison, Esq., J. G. Lockhart, Esq., Profcssor Grant, Dr. Fyffe, 
Dr. Hibbert, Mr. T. Carlyle, Mr. A. Nimmo, Professor Robison, 
the celebrated James Watt, Dr. D. Lardner, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, Dr. Adam Anderson, Professor Barlow, Dr. Fleming, Dr. 
Jackson, Rev. Mr. Scoresby, Dr. T. Traill, Mr. Harvey, &c. &c. 











June Ist, was p to be d monthly, with the Ma- 
gazines, &c. price Half-a-Crown, Part 1. of an entirely new 
edition of 

THs NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

GALLERY; a Series of Portraits (with Memoirs) 
engraved in the highest style, from the most authentic Originals 
by eminent Masters. 

“ Few literary undertakings have ever established a better 
claim to public patronage than this. Asan attendant upon na- 
tional history, itis inestimable. It gives to the perusal of our 
eventful annals an interest a hundredfold greater than that which 
they possess without such an auxiliary. We see the faithful effi- 
gies of those who have played extraordinary parts, and proved 
themselves select men amongst men. We read their counte- 
nances; we trace their characters and conduct in the unreal 
images; and then, as if we were made free of their company, fol- 
jow on, with redoubled animation, the events in the midst of 
which they lived, moved, and had their being." —Morning Herald. 

Orders for the new edition received by every Bookseller in the 


Kingdom. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 








Flarman's New Work. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Francis Chantrey, Esq. R.A. 
In royal folio, cloth, with 21 Plates, and a Portrait by Clauson, 
price ll. 4s. 
NATOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES 
and MUSCLES, for the Use of Artists, from Drawings 
by the late JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A. engraved by HENR 
LANDSEER; with Two additional Pilates, and Explanatory 
Notes, by WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

‘laxman’s Compositions from Dante. Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise. One Hundred and Twelve Plates. 
Oblong 4to. cloth, 2. 2s.; published at 4/. 4s. 
Apply, 


post-paid 





Catalogue of 6000 Books, gratis. 
M, A. Nattali, #4, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


hing a highly-finished Line Engraving, from a picture of 
GREENWICH PENSIONERS 

c ing the A’ y of the Battle of Trafalgar, | 
Painted by Mr. John Burnet, and to be engraved by him asa 
companion to his print of ** Chelsea Pensioners reading the Ga. 
zette of the Battle of Waterloo,” after D. Wilkie, R.A. 

he Picture is now exhibitiag for a short time at No. 6, Pall 

Mall, where a book is opened for Subscribers’ names, of which a 
correct list will be kept, and the Impressions delivered in strict 
conformity. 

Price to Subscribers :— Prints, 31. 3s.; Proofs, 6l.6s.; Indis 
Proofs, 101. 10s.; before letters, 122. 12s. 

May, 1833. 








URS SOE 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, smal! 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Just published, forming Vol. 48 of the above, 


REATISE on ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Knt. Guelph, 
F.R.S. L. and E, M.R,LA. F.R.A.S. F.G.S. &c, &e. 

This Series will comprise a complete Library of Entertainment, 
Instruction, and Reference. It is divided into various distinct 
Series, on Science, Art, History, &c. The most eminent persons 
in Literature and Science, as well in these countries as in various 
parts of Europe, are engaged as Contributors to the work. 

Volumes published :— 

HISTORY.—Scotland, 2, by Scott—England, 3, by Mackin- 
tosh—Italian Republics, 1, Si di—Poland, 1—Spain and 
Portugal, 5—France, 3—Netherlands, 1—S witzerland, |—Outlines 
of History, 1—United States, 2— Maritime Discovery, 3—The 
Church, 2. 

MANUFACTURES.—Silk, 1—Metal, 2—Porcelain and Glass, 
1—Brewing, Baking, &c. 1. 

SCIENCE, Preliminary Discourse on Natural Philosophy, 1, 
by Herschel—Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, !, by Lardner—Me- 
chanics, 1, by Kater and Lardner—Astronoms, |, by Hershel~ 
Optics, 1, by Brewster—Chemistry, 1— Heat, 1, by Lardner. 

BIOGRA PHY.—Naval Commanders, 3, by Southey—Lawyert, 
1, by Roscoe—Statesmen, Vol. I, by Mackintosh, &c.—Military 
Commanders, 3, by Gleig. 

In preparation,—Ireland, 2, by T. Moore—Discourse on Manu- 
factures, by C. Dupin—Electricity, by Biot—Geology, by Cony- 
beare—France, from the R i by M 1 Literary and 
Scientific Men, by Southey, Brewster, Montgomery, &c, &c. 

London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 











Price 2s. 6d. 
AGES or the WHIP. 
ive Cost and P; 
Slave Labour. 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 

Author of the “* Modern Traveller,” “ Italy,” &c. 

London: Sold by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; J.and A. Arch, 
Cornhill; and Jackson and Walford, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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An Essay on the 
i of Free and 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. '. 
In a large vol. 8vo. of nearly 800 closely printed pages, price 
13s, 6d. bound in cloth and lettered, 
HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
earliest Ages to the Reformation. . 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Prebendary of 
Ferring, in the Cathedral Church of Chichester. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
®,* The following portions of the Library of Useful Knowledge 
are completed, and sold in cloth boards:— 
The History of Greece, price 5s. _ 
The —— of Spain and Portugal, price 7s 
Geometry, Plain, Solid, and Spherical, 5s- 
On Commerce, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq- 
price 2s. 6d. - 
Animal Physiology, price 2s. 6d. 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. price 8s. 
Ditto, Vol. II. price 10s. 6d. 
Treatises on Electricity, Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, and a By P. M. Roget, M.D. Sec. 
R.S. &c. Price 6s. 6d. ‘ 
N-B. These Treatises are also included in the Second V — 
of Natural Philosophy; but are sold separately, for the pul 
accommodation. 





Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence, 

| ‘HE BOOK of ENOCH the PROPHET: 

Apocryphal Production, supposed for ages 
been seats ont Uibooeneed at the close of the last — ia 
Abyssinia; now first Translated from an Ethiopic MS. 
Bodleian Library. 

By RICHARD LAURENCE, LL.D. — 
Archbishop of Cashel, late —— of Hebrew in the ersity 

o! xford. 


Londen 








Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Oxford; J. H. Parker; J., G., and F, Rivington, 
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Published for H. Calbugn, by Re Ben Bentley; and sold by all 
were of SIR JAMES CAMPBELL, 


of Aattagins Gumenty Sir James Callander), the 
Mrs. Thomas Sherid 
mane ritten by HIMSELF. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s. 


Il. 
Conversations of Lord Byron with 
as Medwin, Esq. 


New edition, ee with the Works = — Byron. 
inl 1 vol. -_ = 6s. bo! 


Sir Jonah Barrington’ “ Personal Anecdotes 
n Tim 
The Third m concluding ~ ay Bvo. 14s. 


Rage ety de Steen la Duchesse de Saint 

, ex-Reine d’Hollande, Daughter of the Empress Josephine. 

S 1 ol. with Portrait and other Plates, price 26s. bound in mo- 
rocco cloth. 


The last Two Years “of Napoleon’ 8 Exile, by 

i on a variety of 

new “py ee ee oe a Saeauai to the Journals of O'Meara 
s- Bedition, 2 — 8vo. 16s.; ditto, French, 12s. 





Musical ‘Memoirs, 
From the Year 1784 to 1830. I d with 





Anecdotes. 
By W. J. Parke, " ant 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


Lord Byron and ovine ‘of his Contemporaries. 
Leigh Hun 
2 vols, 8vo. with ye and ‘Pac. similes, 182. 


Memoirs of Major Price Lockhart Gordon. 


Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IX, 
The Living and the Dead. 


The Second and eer ag Volume, 10s, 64. 


The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. 
The Second : and concluding Volume, 8vo, 15s, 


nteresting Works, 
Published for H. calburn by. by 2 Bentley; and sold by all 


THE ALHAMBRA; or, New Sketch- 
Book. 


By GEOFFRY CRAYON. 
Second and cheaper = in 2 vols. post 8yo. 16s. 


Field Sports of the North. 
By L. Lloyd, Esq. 
{1 edition, considerably improved and a and embellished 
3 Plates. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
“One of the mses . vohuabie works ever given to the sporting 
world. It is full of individual — often of the most ro- 
mantic and perilous kind. oo 


Babylon the Great ; on, Men and Things in 
the British Metropolis. 
8d edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Iv. 
The Undying One, and other Poems. 
ying the Brace nev} Norton. 

VO. 


Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
Edited by Walte: be, tere 
2d edition, pan hy with considerable additions. 
In 8 vols, 8vo. 14. lls. 6d. 
Vol. III. separately, to complete Sets, 


vi. 
The Book of the Boudoir. 
By Lady Morgan. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 


vil. 
The Posthumous Works of Mrs. Anne 
Radcliffe; 
Comprising Gaston de Blondeville, a Romance; and St. Alban’s 
Abtey, 0 Metrical Tale: with various Poetical Pieces, a Memoir 
Authoress, and Extracts from her private Journals. In 
trol h post Sve. ll, 4s. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Lately gens, by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
ls. 8vo, price 1/. 22. 6d. 
CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 
FIRST THREE roca from the Crucifixion 
of Jesus “— to the Year 3 
e Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 

Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church. 

n In 8vo. price 6s. ree 

Discourses upon some of the Principal Objects 
and Uses of the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 

reached before the University of Oxford, by Edward Hawkins, 
p.: D. Provost of Oriel “ae and Prebendary of Rochester, 
In 8vo, price 13s. 

The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its 
relation . Christian Theology, by Renn Dickson Hampden, 
—_ Principal of St. .~ Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel 

ollege. 


Two Lectures on "the ‘Checks to Population, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 
1832, by the Rev. W. F. Lloyd, M.A. Student of Christ Church, 
Professor of Political Economy. 


Price 1s. 

Affection between the Church and the Dis- 
senters. A Sermon, on Luke ix. 49, 50, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Jan. 27, 1833, by the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, 
A.M. Vicar of Sedgley, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 

Price 1s. 6d. he. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s ‘Principles 
of Church Reform, by the Rev. William Palmer, M ,A. Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, Author of ‘* Origines Liturgice.” 

Price 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Northampt on, on 
Friday, August 3, 1832, by Edward Cardwell, D.D. Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall. 

Price 1s, 6d. 


A Sermon preached at the Consecration of 

Grove Church, on Tuesday, August 4th, 1832, by Edward Bouve- 

rie Pusey, .D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church ; late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

The Duty of Christian Humility as op pposed 

to the Pride ea a Discourse preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, June 24, 1832, by Wil- 
liam Mills, B.D. — of Magdalen ollege, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy 
By the same Author, price 2s. 

A Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obliga- 
tion; being the First of a Course of aeeeeree delivered before the 
University of Oxford, os Lent Term 1 

n 8vo. price ame 4 

The Book of. Enoch the Prophet ; an Apo- 
cryphal Production, supposed for Ages to have been lost; but dis- 
covered at the close of the last Century in Abyssinia. Now first 
translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Richard Laurence, LL.D. Archbishop of Cashel, late Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 2d edition, corrected and 
enlarged. 

In 18mo. price ls. . 

A Short re Bite, bE of Obsolete Words in 
our Version of the Bible, by H. Cotton, D.C.L. Archdeacon of 
Cashel, late Student of Ch. C 

In naa price 4s. 

A Selection of Letters and Meditations, by 

the Rev. Irvine Whitty, late Rector of Golden. 2d edition. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 

The Curate’s Memorandum-Book, and Pa- 
rochial Visitor’s Guide. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. 

A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution of 1688, by T. V. Short, B.D. Student 
of Christ Church. 

Sixth edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. F 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
Also the Eighth edition, 32mo. price 3s. 6d. 
In n By0. price 5s. 

Joannis Miltoni F abule | Samson Agonistes 
et Comus, Grece. I dus Gresweil, S.T.P. 
Coll, C. C. Socius. 





Analogies of Organised Beings, by J. 8 
T . » aagutnipadaaal 
n 8vo. price 5s. 
_ Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of 


| Analysis, by M. Carnot. Translated by the 





Governeur M eg 
3 vols. 8vo. portrai v price 1 


HE LIFE of GOU ERNEUR i MORRIS, 


with Selections from his Correspondence, and Miscel- 
us Papers, detailing events in the American Revolution 
a Preach Revolution, and in the Political History of the United 


By cdg ——— 

“The Diary is ill d 
Revolution, chiefly dated de bee, and addressed to eying ne 
boy Jefferson, and others, to whom either private or officially he 
felt bound to convey accurate notions of the state of the country, 
and the progress of the This d will be 

, indispensable by all future students of the — of 
ie period.” —Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 20, Oct. 
He , beonghe to his task so much of intelligent ~~ or 

eh istorical anecdote and rich and various or pear erey aes 

s work is of real as it will be of lasting value.”—North A 








“ These volumes will be universally deemed a valuable and 
ot contribution to the history of the era at which he flou- 
An attentive perusal of them can alone furnish an ade- 

enn idea of the extent, —— ee of his pub- 


Uc [Tiana ray 
Rd, Great Queen Bureet, Lincoln's Ian Fields. 





MA. Pemb. Coll. 
: in 12mo. price 3s. 
Illustrations of Aristotle on Men and Man- 


ners, from the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, by J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. 


S: W. R. Browell, M 


2d edition, price 2s. 
Laws of the Greek Accents, by John Grif- 
fiths, B.A. Fellow of Wadham College. 





Price Is. 
r ‘HE INT ERESTS of the COUNTRY, 
the PROSPECTS of WEST-INDIA PLANTERS 
MUTUALLY SECURED by the IMMEDIATE ABOLITION 
of SLAVERY. Second Edition. 
By JAMES CROPPER. 
r Also, by the same Author, price 6d. 

A Vindication of a Loan of 15,000,000 to the 
West-India Pianters; shewing that it may not = be lent with 
| rece age safety, but aoe ey se advan’ to the West- 

ie 


ndians, and to ngland. 
Sold by J. & A. Arch, 61, Cornhill; and J. Hatchard and Son, 
” ree bh, Piccadilly, 7 
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8 publish: 
ISHER’S VIEWS of the LAKES, &c. 
of WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURH AM, 
and NORTHUM BERLAND, Part VI. containing Eight Engrav- 


8, price Ss. 
“he are earnestly requested to give particular directions 
that the several Parts are a to them as soon as published, 


Part 50 of the National Portrait Galle: 
containing Robert Hall, M.A.—Sir William Jones—Professor Sir 
John Leslie. 

Plain Proofs, 2s. 6d.; India Proofs, 4s. 


Ill. 
New edition, Part I. of the National Por. 
trait Gallery, containing His Majesty William Fourth—Admiral 
Viscount Exmouth—Right Rev. Robert Gray, D.D, Bishop of 


ristol, 
Plain Proofs (the only edition), 2s. 6d. 


IV. 
The Imperial Magazine for June, price ls. 
containing a Portrait of the late Samuel Drew, M.A. with a Me. 
moir of the late Rowland Hill, my A. &c, &c. 


History of Lansashioa, Part XXVIII. ; being 
Part II. of a very interesting Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Cotton Manufactory. 


Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s Evidences of Christianity, 
forming Vol. IX. of the “ Select Library.” Cloth 6s. Published 
under the ie of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. of the 
Royal Military Academ 

London: Fisher, as and Co.; and all Booksellers, 





n 1 vol. small 8ve. price 6s. “ 
= TEN YEARS’ IM PRISONMENT 
in a and pet a el DUNGEONS. 
SILV1O PELLIC 
Translated a. ‘the Original b THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HE AMERICANS. 
By an AMERICAN in — 
1 vol. 12mo. price 6 
London: Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 10, Stationers’ 
all Court. 








Life of Frederic the Great. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. boards, 
IFE of FREDERIC the SECOND, 
KING of PRUSSIA. 
By LORD DOVER. 
“A most noes tn phe wera rg work. Judicious in 
and graceful in style.”— 





Literary Gaxette, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 
ALES ar an ENGLISH HOME. 
London: Longman, Py ohg og and Longman; 
Bristol, G. Davey. 


LETTER to ‘JOSEPH JOHN 

GURNEY, Esq. Author of Observations on the Reli- 

gious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends, ee upon 

that Part of his Work which relates to the Ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. 

y SEACOME ELLISON. 
London: Pubuabed b Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and by 
arples, Liverpool. 











[HE ANNI ANNUAL HISTORIAN for 1833 ; 
a the Events of the a Year. 
y INGRAM COB M. 


7 1 vol. 18mo. price = ‘cloth. 


Also, 
The Annual Historian for 1832. 

_, The work is Gotan as a Class-Book for Schools and Private 
and is intended to furnish the Juvenile Reader with 

the passing Tirstery of his own Times. 

rederick Westley and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Mrs. Trollope’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo0. 





HE AB ESS. A Tale. 
By the Author of * The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.” 


‘Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








In3 vale BU 8v0. 

AL Tf G H; 
a Tale of the aeol Centur: Re 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





n 8v0. price 8s. bound, the 7th edition 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLE. 
MATICAL FRENCH sPELLING-BOOK, 
Dulau and Co. 87, Soho Square. 
Tours in Wales, 
ice 9s. in cloth, the second edition of 
EIGH" S GUIDE to WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, containing Observations on the 
Mode of Travelling, Plans of various Tours, Sketches of the 
Manners and Customs, a Description of every Rc markable Place, 
and a minute Account of the Wye. Illustrated with a Map of 
Wales, and Views of the Menai and Conway Bridges. 
Also, as a Companion to the Work, 
Roberts’s Welsh Interpreter consisting of a 
concise Vocabulary, and Useful Phrases, expressly adapted for 
ists. Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
Printed for M, &. Leigh, 431, Strand, 





Tour! 














James Fraser, Publisher, 215, Regent Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XLII. for June 1833. Price 
Contains—Ancient Country Gentlemen or ne land—The Poets 
of the Day, Batch the First—Mr. Thornburn’s MS., the original 
«“ Lawrie Todd”—Speeches delivered in Banco Regine, Mira- 
beau v. Dumont—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XXXVII. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
 orwE| _ Wi-Aaperal Beutap ier aed Praia best 





Price One Shilling, 
IELD NATURALIST’S MAGAZINE 
and REVIEW. 
Edited by PROFESSOR RENNIE. 
No. VI. for June, contains— 
The Cote Beate, § by M. - og ae per ys on the Re- 


d Col. Bory St. 
Vi t—Mr. J. Graham Dalzell on ee Nigra—Pr 








with a full-length Portrait of Thomas wey Esq. T: 
*¢ Wilhelm Meister”—The C Factory 
Infanticide—Six Weeks on the Lette Micerrtenue-The Thel- 
luson Job—The Early Days of Edmund Kean—A wind-up for our 
Beventh Volume—Index. 





I. 
In 1 vol. Ar neatly bound, with gilt leaves, price Two Guineas 
lain proofs, and Three Guineas India proofs, 


A Collection of Literary Portraits from Fra- 
ser’s M 
A eee number of this Edition is printed; with only 
Twenty-four copies on India paper. The Drawings were de- 
attoyed immediately after their first appearance in the above 
‘Work —and not one been suffered to get abroad detached 
from the Magazine. 
Contents. 


1. The Society of Antiquaries.ji8. Doctor Maginn. 
* TheCountess of Bi 19. Miss Mitford. 

8. Lord “Lytton Bal and Vaux. |20, Robert Montgomery, Esq. 
4. 21. Thomas Moore, Esq. 
6. T 22. James Morier, Esq. 
6. 23. ‘The Earl of Munster. 

son Cro! 9%. The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
z Thos. Crofton Croker, Esq. |25, Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

. Allan Cunningham, Esq. 

. Benjamin D’Israeli, Esq. 


26. William Roscoe, Es 
27. Lord John Russell. 


10. Isaac D'Israeli, Esq. 28. Sir Walter Scott 

11, John Galt, Esq. 29. Prince de Talleyrand. 

12. The Baron von Scecgam 30. Don Telesforo de Trueba y 
43. James Hogg, Esq ‘ozio. 

14, Washington Irvin » Esq. |31. Tydus-Pooh-Pooh. 

a William Jerdan, sq. _ . Louis Eustache Ude. 


6. The Rev. Dr. Lardner. Professor Wilson. 
7, John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 3. William Wordsworth, Esq. 
Ill. 
In 1 vol, small 8vo. price 6s. 
Barbadoes, and other Poems. 
By M. J. Chapman, Esq. 
Iv. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. 
Rhymes and Rhapsodies. 
obert Folkestone Williams. 
Vv. 
In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 
The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life. 
A es, pec ed is ply of —— Regiment, ne now serving 
For this little work and its Author, the Publisher, two months 


ago, in a Number of ** Fraser’s Magazine,” solicited subscriptions 
from the benevolent. He is happy ir in rages op enabled, by the result 











of such appeal, to and begs re- 
spectfully to take again the sey of requestin, ee 
» which will yet be thank ys received by coer toads or ca es 


in the former adve: 

setting the poor m: @ apevios which is — tittle "htsea 
to the character of his intellect sod yrs as evidently to occa- 
sion him much distress of mind and heart. 


VI. 


Patent Machine for Teaching Arithmetic, 
for the Use of Schools, and more especially of Private Families. 
By John Tyrrell, Esq. A.M. 
Complete in a handsome mahogany box, price 16s. 

This Machine enables a Teacher, without any trouble, and 
por very little knowledge of Arithmetic, to keep his pupils, how- 
ployed; and from the plain, intel- 
ligibie, conspicuous, and novel manner in which the sums are 

xhibited, the pupils are attracted to the study of this very im- 
povtent branch of education, 





VI. 
An Inquiry into the Poor-Laws and Surplus 


Labour, and their Mutual Re-action; with a Postscript, con- 
taining Observations on the Commutation of Tithes, and Remarks 
on Lord Milton’s Address on the Corn Laws. 
y William Day, Esq. 
One of = Magistrates of the County of Sussex: 
2d edition, Pan Price 2s. 64. 


A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, on 
the ues of Church Reform. 
y the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Price 8a 


Works in the Press. 
I. 


Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal in 
1832, under the orders of his Imperial Majesty Don Pedro, the 
Duke of Braganza. By G. Lioyd Hodges, Esq. late Colonel in the 
Service of Her Most Faithful Majesty the Queen of Portugal. 


Il 
Tene thick volume, 80. 
Newgate Experience. — Remarks on our 
Criminal Jurisprudence, and the Practice < te Penal Courts at 
the Old Bailey; i with . Also, an Essay 
on Prison Discipline, in which the Views of ‘Archbishop W Whate- 
pe are considered and refuted; with many Hints for the better 
Management of Prisons, and Amendment of the Laws for the 
more effectual Suppression of Crime. By the Author of a Series 
of Papers on the same subject, published in “ ee t's Maga- 
zine,” under the title of “ The P in 
ewgate.” 








Irl. 
vol. imperial 8v0. 
The Jeiguent a the "Flood, a Poem, by 
John A. Heraud, Author of “ The Descent into Hell." 


‘ognos- 
tics of the Weather, by Col. Capper— . G. E. Smith on the 
Botany of Kent—M. De Candolle on the nethetics of Plants—Mr. 
Blackwall on Spiders—Mr. Blyth on the British Tits—Field 
Sketches, by Ruricola—M. Flourens’ Experiments on Rumina- 
tion— Discovery of Dextrine, by M. Biot. Together with an inte- 
resting Chapter of Varieties, by numerous Contributors. 
London: William Orr, 14, Paternoster Row. 





0. 3s. 6d. silk, 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE ‘CORON AL; Original Poems, Sacred 
and Miscellaneous. 
By MARY ANNE BROWNE, 
Author of “* Mont Blanc,” “ Ada,” &c. 
Fancies woven in instead of flowers, 
Affections for the stems, 
And thoughts, the spirit’s gems, 
Set in the circling frame of lonely’ hours. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Liverpool, D. Marples, Lord Street. 





Price 5s, 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
new edition, Volume the Second. Uniform with the 
Waverley Novels. Illustrated by 
J.M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
To be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
Volume the First was published on Ist of May. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, > Peatanhs 3 and Whittaker and Co. 
London, 
Of whom may be had, 


Vol. XXX. of the 


New Issue of the oe Novels, price 5s. 


Waverley Novels, New Edition. 
Vols. I. to XLVIII. Complete Sets done up uniform. Also, 
all the early Volumes from the commencement, price 5s, each. 
N.B. The Trade can now be supplied with the Waverley No- 
vels, Vols. I. to XLVIII. in quires for binding, but in Sets only. 





Montgomery's New Poem. 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, boards, a new Poem, entitled, 
\ N O M A N, the Angel of Life. 
By ere of the “« “omnipresence of the Deity,” &c, 
n: J, Turrill, 250, Regent Street, 
mo Ottice of the British Magazine. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NDREW th SAVOYARD. 
From the Original of C. PAUL DE KOCK. 
Also, just published, from the ‘‘ Jean” of the same Author, 
The Modern Cymon. 
“ ae ag has caught the spirit of his original with kin- 
ae We recommend this amusing work to every one 
ng would know what the French people really are in their 
every-day costume, and by their own fire-side,"—Tait'’s Maga- 
zine. 
“There is a tone of archness th 
into broad humour, and sometimes Soanine sebaighe of reine’ 
wit.”—Metropolitan. 
«« A very faithful picture of French manners and society, and 
the characters are, without exce; — drawn with inimitable 
fidelit: “4 and humour.”—New Mont 
“ The adapter of ‘Jean’ has averted all the objectionable pas- 
sages.”’—Spectator, 
E. Marston and Co. 3, New Broad Street Court, New 
Broad Street. 








LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, ~ ne for June. 


I. The Greek Antholog: 


7 1. Sar, Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution—III. eR 


 Death-Song of Regner Lodbr 
IV. Nights at Mess, Chap. I.—V. The Fall of Turkey—VI. 
Sketcher, No. 1I1.—VII. The Parent Oak—VIII. The Life m a 
Democrat; a Sketch of Horne Tooke—IX. Loch Awe. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 




















Historica EMOIERS of ‘the 


HOUSE of RUSSELL; from the Time of the Notman 
Conquest. 


By J. H. WIFFEN, M.R.S, 
With much curlous verabiished Je 






from the 
Reign of Henry VIII. t to that of George ve, Also, 
Historical Memoirs “oft the First Race of 
Ancestry, Sbence the House of Russell had its origin, Royal 
8vo. price 7s. 


London; Le. man, Rees, Orme, and Co. Patern: 
arpenter and Son, Old Bond S| Street. Qe 



















BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Messrs. Saunders and bay J 
follow 


URKEY pon by 
Municipal 
ish 


tration of Greece; 
By 


A Subaltern’ 8 Furlough ; 
Descriptive of Scenes in various Parts of the United States, 
Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
during the Summer and A utumn of 1832. 
By Lieut. E. T. Coke, 45th Re, ment. 
1 vol. 8vo. “_ Map and Phics 





Ill. 
Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. 
With a Cruise in the Black Sea with the o Capitan Pasha. 
By Lieut. Adolphus Slade, R.N. 
9d edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map 
and a on 


Teclen Greville. 
The Voyage to and from Indi 
By a Cornet in the Hon. East India Compe any’ 's Service. 
8 vols. with — by Cruikshank, 


Sir Guy de Lasigoses a Tale of Italy, 
By Miss Knight, 
Author of need « Marcus "aed « Latium,” ke. 
vols. 1g 8v0. 


The Infirmities of sheen 








mW +f g th eA li in the Literary Charac- 
amy y its and C of Men of 
Genius. 


y R. R. Madden, Esq. 
Author of « Trex in Turkey,” &c. 2 vols. post 810. 





Mrs. Austin's Goethe, 
ext week, in 3 TICS of 


HA RACTERISTI S of GOETHE, 
from the Ane of 
ALK, VON MULLER, &c. 
With Notes, ongeth and an illustrative of German 


Liter: 
By SARAH "AUSTIN. 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Translator, 
complete in 4 vols, 
The Tour of a German Prince. 

“ Original, lively, and sensible remarks on England, Ireland, 
&c. by a person peculiarly well qualified to form a sound judg- 
ment. It isan — mixture of sketches of scenery, of man- 
ners, of ch wit ical observations, shewing the 
man of many lt lands and many t thoughts.” eeperiater. 





Dr, Adam Clarke's Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, 
In the press, and on Saturday the Ist of June will be published, 
to be completed in ie two Parts, embracing all the multi- 
tudinous of the Author, Part I, in 
— 7 emer) 2¢.; or in ato. govt 3s. of a new and greatly improved 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN. 
TARY on the HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLD and 

NEW TESTAMENTS. The text taken from the most correct 
copies of sere Leno authorised Version; with all the Marginal 








AGRICULTURE, and the Prize-Essays and Transac- 
- of the Highland Society of Scotland. No. XXI. for June 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
_Strand, London. 





XVII. price 1s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. The Loom and the Lagaer. A Tale. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
Vader the S n be ofthe Suey ‘for th 
er tendence jocie! e 
uperin Useful Knowledge ly Diffusion of 


Illustrations of the Poor-Laws. No. 
The Parish. 
This Series will consist of Four Parts, price 1s. each. 


I. 





Moore's Fitzgerald, Third edition. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 3d edition, 21s. boards, 
IFE and DEATH of LORD EDWARD 
FITZGERA 2. 
MAS MOORE, 


By TH Esq. 
« A book which every ao should read.” —Baaglishman's Mag. 
« The letters of Lord Edward are the most simply beautiful we 
have ever read.” —Metropolitan. 


Price 6s. 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of |Notes. 


ion of Parallel Texts—and copious 

Summaries rs Ty Chapter; and a Commentary and Critical 

London: Printed for T. T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside; J. 

Mason, 14, City Road ; John Cumming, Dublin; R. Griffin and 

Co, Glasgow; and sold by all other Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom.—N.B. Prospectuses gratis. 


ORRIS’S MEMOIRS of the late 
Rev. ROBERT HALL will be published early in June 
1833, in 1 vol. 8vo. 








In July will be UND. 





HE LIFE of EDMU D KEAN, with 
Extracts from his Ce di t 
Infe d by “Mrs. ta a the —_ 





Friends who were near Mr. Kean at the most important 
of his Life. 
Written y Fle Priend of the Family of Mr. Kean. 
ward Moxon, Dover Street. 





LONDON: Published i. E Satusdow, by W. A. SCRIPPS, - 
the LITERARY GAZE OFFICER, 7, Wellington dap 
Waterloo ne py oa 18, South Moulton Street, 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachange; 7 
Marlborough, y > Maria Lane, tatgess Hill; 4. even 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, D. aon, and At ¥* 

and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Ages! 

America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman.. 











J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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